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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Oh ! 'tis not, Hinda, in the power 
Of Fancy's most terrific touch 
To paint thy pangs in that dread hour, 

Thy silent agony — ^'twas such 
As those who feel could paint full well ; 
But none e'er felt and liv'd to tell." 

LallaRookh. 

Edith, while Lady Ida was -consulting with 
Phoebe about her dress for that evening, and 
while her father was still hidden-up behind the 
TimeSy hastily put on her hat and cloak, and 
slipped unperceived down-stairs into the draw- 
ing-room, and through the conservatory into 
the garden. 

She had glanced at a splendid French 
clock that stood on the mantel-piece * in the 
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state drawing-room, and saw with dismay that 
it was already so late that it would require 
the utmost speed on her part for her to reach 
the Dunstanburgh Flats in time to prevent 
the duel she so dreaded. Poor Edith! she 
hurried along as though life (and, more than 
life — all that made life dear) depended on her 
speed ; she was in the Black Wood almost 
before she knew how she got there. As she 
passed the little grassy amphitheatre enclosed 
by the evergreens, which were now much taller, 
darker, and more umbrageous than at the time 
of her uncle's murder, she glanced nervously 
at the spot; for even in childhood, and in 
company with Arthur and the little Crofts, 
she could never pass the place where she had 
been told that the foul murder had been done, 
without a shudder and a dread. And now she 
was alone in the Black Wood, and she heard 
(from within the fence formed by the closely 
interlaced and intertwined branches of those 
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dark evergreens) a sob and a moan ! Terror- 
stricken, she stood transfixed, while a sudden 
gust of wind raised and blew aside a dark 
bough, and revealed to her view a wild, hairy- 
looking man, grizzled, rudely clad, and middle- 
aged, and by his side a tall, dark woman, with 
the remains of great beauty of form and face, 
but barefoot and careworn. Both were travel- 
stained and ragged. 

" Twas here he fell, Mary," said the man ; 
" but well ye know 'twas no shot from my gun 
— ^the first gun he ever fired ofi*, and that I 
tached him to fire ofi*, and he loved as a boy, 
as he never loved his own Manton in after life 
— ^it was no shot from that gun, that laid him 
low. But I've been a poor hunted, luckless 
victim from that hour, Mary ; nothing has 
prospered with yer poor Kob ! Oh ! why did 
I flee, like a guilty thing, and leave a bad 
name behind me — a murderer's name? Td 
be glad to be taken and tried now." 

b2 
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" Oh, Rob, Eob !" said his poor wife, '' ye'U 
break my heart wid yer wild talk! Come 
away wid me. Te'U be taken here, as the 
young lord — ^leastways, as was young then — 
tould me ; and ye'U be hanged, and Til not 
live to see it." 

"And that's all the rason I haven't give 
myself up years ago, Mary," said Rough Rob; 
" for if ever a man had an angel sent him in 
the shape of a wife, that angel was you, Mary. 
Oh, the good, kind, blessed help and comfort 
you've been to me !" 

Edith had no time to hear more. She had 
had but one glimpse of the pair — Rough Rob 
kneeling on the spot where the young lord had 
fallen, knuckling the tears out of his eyes, and 
Mary bending over him and weeping on his 
shoulder. The same gust of wind that re- 
vealed that scene, by raising the dark bough, 
had the next instant closed it in again ; but 
Edith, who had often heard from the poor on 
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the Kockalpine estate, and from the servants 
at the Castle and at Keck Villa, every detail 
connected with her uncle's murder, was familiar 
with the names of Rough Rob and his wife 
Mary, and felt that she gazed on the supposed 
murderer. The thought added to her anxiety 
to get out of the Black Wood as soon as pos- 
sible. To prevent the impending duel she had 
sped along like one pursued, but she found 
terror was able to add wings to her feet, when, 
looking back at the scene of the murder, she 
saw Rough Rob's unshorn face peering out 
through the dark boughs of the wall of ever- 
greens, and soon after beheld him and his tall 
Mary moving towards her. With the swiftness 
of the roe she gained the purple moor, pitying, 
as she did so, every hare and deer, and every 
other hunted thing; for she felt at that moment 
what it is to be pursued — ^what it is to fly for 
your life. 

She reached the sea-beach in safety ; it 
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was low water. She crept behind a rock, 
and looked round at the Black Wood. She 
saw Rough Rob and his wife emerge from it, 
and prepare to cross the moor ; but — angel 
of mercy ! — to her inexpressible relief, she 
sees them moving rapidly on in the opposite 
direction ! 

She had felt a wild terror, lest, seeing her, 
they should imagine they might be detected, 
and that Rough Rob, whom she had always 
heard of as a bloodthirsty and savage mur- 
derer, might kill her, to prevent the possibility 
of her betraying him. 

With a fervent thanksgiving for her rescue 
from an imaginary peril, which, to her, had 
seemed so imminent and appalling, Edith 
hurried along the smooth, hard, shining 
sands, and picked her way among the dwarf 
rocks. 

The task of getting to Dunstanburgh Flats, 
by the short cut which . she remembered so 
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well, was far more difficult than it had been 
in her childhood. Great pieces of rock had 
fallen, and blocked up the once familiar path- 
way. 

There were large, deep pools of clear salt 
water, in which the dark seaweed, with its 
translucent leaves and round pods floated, and 
where the young crabs sidled. Over some of 
these pools Edith was able to jump, but others 
were so broad she was compelled to wade 
through them. 

The dread and the terror of being too late was 
busy at her heart, and the fear that she had 
lost her way, maddened her with anxiety; when 
suddenly two bare-legged boys, whose brown 
skins, glittering black eyes, raven hair, and 
wild garb, betrayed the gipsy, and who had 
been crab-hunting, appeared among the rocks. 
Edith knew that a gipsy's tent had for some 
time been pitched on the heath, and that 
Madge — Gipsy Madge, who, before she went 
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abroad, had told Arthur's fortune, and pro- 
phesied that he would wear a coronet, and 
live in a castle — ^had been seen in the Black 
Wood. She imagined that these boys were 
Madge's, or, at least, of the tribe, and hasten- 
ing towards them, she cried out, 

" Am I going right for Dunstanburgh 
Flats?" 

The boys returned no answer ; they appear- 
ed to be making with all speed for the village. 
Edith got up to them. They were lividly 
pale, and the younger one was crying bit- 
terly. 

" What's the matter, my little man ? " said 
Edith. 

The boys were silent. 

" Am I far from the Flats ? " she 
asked. 

" Oh, leddy ! gang na' to the Flats," said 
the elder boy. 

"Why not?" said Edith. 
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"There's murder has jist been dune up 
there. Jock and I wor hid up behint the 
rocks, looking for crabs, when we saw twa 
lairds coming that gate ; and as ane stoupit 
down to pick up a shell, t'other hit un a 
heavy blow here, with a knobbed stick, about 
the ear, and he fell down like a stane, and 
t'other fell to, and repated the blow, till his 
brain wor all aboot the rocks, and he stark. 
Oh, gang na' to the Flats, leddy ! He'll 
maybe serve you the like. We've creepit 
awa' to get bock hame — we're so afeard." 

But Edith knew no fear. What if her 
beloved, her betrothed Arthur, had been 
murdered by Roger Croft or the Mar- 
quis ? 

She gained the Flats. Ah! what a cry burst 
from her very heart! There lay the dead 
body of the young Marquis of Dunstanburgh, 
Roger Croft kneeling beside him, and Arthur 
Bertram vainly struggling in the grasp of 
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three men, who were binding him, and pre- 
paring to lead him away. 

** Arthur! dear Arthur!" cried Edith, rush- 
ing up to him ; " what is this ? " 

"Lady Edith,'' cried Roger, hoarse with 
passion, " this is no place for you — no scene 
for you. The Marquis of Dunstanburgh 
came here alone. I saw him alive at the 
Abbey an hour ago. It seems that Arthur 
Bertram, there, and he, were going to fight 
a duel. I find my friend, and butchered, as 
you see, and no one near but that ruffian ! " 

" He is no ruffian — ^he is no murderer!" 
cried Edith. *^My life upon it, he is inno- 
cent!" 

"Heaven bless you, my angel Edith!" cried 
Arthur Bertram. " I call God to witness I 
am innocent. I came here alone^ unarmedj 
to persuade Lord Dunstanburgh not to risk 
making himself or me a murderer or an out- 
cast. I found him butchered as you see, and 
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quite dead ; but I had no hand in his death, 
Edith, so help me Heaven!" 

" I believe you, dearest," cried Edith; " and 
I know Heaven will help you!" 
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CHAPTER II. 



''*■ Alafil the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing, 
For all of hers upon that die is thrown." 

Byron. 



Great, indeed, was the excitement felt not 
only in Northumberland, but throughout the 
British empire, when it became known that 
the young Marquis of Dunstanburgh had been 
murdered. 

As yet little was known of his real nature; 
he was too young to have taken any very 
active part in politics, or as a landlord, but 
what little bias he had shown was towards a 
spirit of "Liberal Conservatism" — no contra- 
diction in terms, for there are such things as 
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liberal Conservatives and illiberal Radicals. 
His own party had expected a good deal of 
him, for he had a good deal in his power, and 
generally those who want nothing have a good 
deal forced upon them. As a great land- 
owner, everything that he had done, since his 
majority (only of nine months' standing) had 
been popular. He had generous impulses and 
a strong will; he had lowered the rents of 
some of his tenants, and had raised none. His 
tenants, judging from this, thought they had 
lost in him an excellent landlord, and their 
grief and indignation were very great indeed. 
Public reprobation set in like a tide against 
Arthur Bertram. Even before the coroner's 
inquest had been held, every one seemed to 
take it for granted that he had done this base 
and cruel murder — done it of malice prepense 
— under the influence of jealousy and revenge, 
perhaps, also, of disappointed love; for the 
name of Lady Edith Lorraine began to be 
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whispered about as connected with this dread- 
ful tragedy. And again scraggy necks (much 
scraggier than before) were stretched, and 
again quaint old heads (now palsied) met over 
the tea-tables at Rockalpine and at Alnwick; 
and though Death had thinned the ranks 
(which Time, however, was beginning to fill 
up from another generation), again the me- 
mory of Clarissa Croft was assailed, and old 
trembling hands, thin and with knotted joints 
and veins, like blue cordage, raked up her 
ashes, and the old scandal was revived, and 
the same bitter tongues that had blamed the 
former Lady Rockalpine for bringing up Cla- 
rissa Croft with her sons, now anathematized 
the present Countess for having placed the 
Lady Edith in Mr. Croft's family, and brought 
about all this evil by promoting, what the 
Hon. Melissa Trumpington, head of the spin- 
ster coterie, called ^^ unequal intimacies," and 
^^ an improper fusion of the patrician and pie- 
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beian elements; and, in short, a dangerous 
domestication of a young lady of high rank 
(an Earl's daughter) with a low-born agent's 
bastard grandson!" 

Even among the poor of Rockalpine and 
its neighbourhood (where Arthur and Edith 
were known and loved), no doubt of the 
young man's guilt was entertained; but horror 
of his crime was mixed up with intense pity 
for the disappointed love, the jealous anguish, 
the despair, which, they agreed, must have 
maddened him into the commission of so 
dreadful a crime. 

Lady Rockalpine was vehement in her de- 
nunciations of the base-born, black-hearted 
assassin, as she called Arthur Bertram, and 
in her lamentations over the aristocratic, 
handsome, noble-hearted young Marquis. 

The Earl was paler, more silent, and more 
reserved than ever. The word " Murder " 
was a knell to his heart ; the question 
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'* Guilty, or not Guilty" shook his very- 
soul, and palsied him with a vague, ever- 
haunting dread. 

Eoger Croft was become quite popular at 
the Castle and with the Countess of Rock- 
alpine, because he was so furious against the 
Murderer, so anxious to bring him to justice, 
and because he expressed such passionate and 
-disconsolate grief at the dreadful fate of him 
whom he called his noble patron and beloved 
friend. He always came to the Castle dressed 
in the deepest mourning, and armed with a 
large, white, clerical, cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchief, in which he buried his face when 
any allusion was made to the Marquis and his 
terrible fate. 

The Lady Ida, whose solitary affection was 
for a very unworthy object — ^namely, her 
brother. Lord Hauteville — spent her time in 
vain endeavours to reclaim him, and to make 
the Castle less dull and wearisome to him. And 
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Edith, who had been brought back — she knew 
not how — ^from Dunstanburgh Flats, in a syn- 
cope which had succeeded to the terrible excite- 
mentof the scene of blood, was lying, prostrated 
by despair, on her couch in her darkened room ; 
now, wild with terror as she thought of the 
possibility, nay, the probability, that her be- 
loved Arthur might be tried, condemned, and 
executed for a crime, of which she felt that he 
was innocent; now, melting into tears over the 
memory of the happy past ; now, kneeling in 
fervent prayer to Him who alone could suc- 
cour and save him. 

The momentous question of " Guilty, or 
NOT Guilty," never for one moment occurred 
to her mind. She felt as certain of her Ar- 
thur's innocence as of her own. Terrible and 
dark suspicions were fast growing into cer- 
tainties, as she thought upon all the circum- 
stances connected with his ghastly murder. 
But while her heart throbbed, and her 
VOL. III. c 
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cheek burned with indignation, at the idea of 
Arthur's being even suspected of so foul 
a crime, reason would be heard, a chill 
would creep over her, and she would grow 
cold and white, as the circumstantial evidence 
rose up in such irresistible force, that she was 
obliged to own to her own heart, that, were 
any other than Arthur concerned, her judg- 
ment would pronounce a very different 
verdict. 

The coroner's inquest was held at Dunstan- 
burgh Abbey, on the very day preceding that 
fixed for the old EarFs funeral. Edith had 
heard from Phoebe of the important investi- 
gation, and at what hour it was to take place. 
She did not appear to take much notice of the 
announcement when Phoebe, full of news, 
brought it to her. 

She still lay on her bed, white, wan, list- 
less, and dishevelled, as she had been for 
forty-eight hours; but anyone who had 
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watched her closely, would have seen the 
colour rush to her pale cheeks, tears sparkle 
in her large, dark, sleepless eyes, a proud re- 
solve animate her languid form, and her little 
hand close, as with some strong determina- 
tion. Still she said nothing. 

Phcebe, who was a good, sympathising, 
feeling girl, brought a tempting breakfast, on 
a tray covered with a snow-white damask 
cloth, and placed it on a little table by Edith's 
bedside. Since Arthur had been taken pri- 
soner on suspicion of the young Marquis's 
murder, Edith had not broken her fast. 

She had not attempted to rise, to dress 
herself, or to arouse herself, in any way, from 
the torpor of grief and despair, which had suc- 
ceeded to her deep swoon on Dunstanburgh 
Flats. 

Phoebe, whose constant opinion was that 
her young mistress was crossed in love, and 
was not quite right in her mind, left the room, 

c2 
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" Which way are you going, friend ?" asked 
Edith. 

" To Dunstanburgh Abbey, lady," said the 
man. " I have to drive there, for one as is on 
the inquest." 

" I will make it worth your while to drive 
very quick," said Edith ; and seating herself 
by the man's side, they set off as fast as the 
cob's short legs could carry them. 

"This here's a ghastly mui'der — ain't it, 
lady ?" said the man. 

"It is, indeed," faltered Edith. 

" Have you heerd the rights on it, lady ?" 
asked her companion. 

" Yes — no — I don't know," said Edith trem- 
bling. 

" If you has, lady, no one else hasn't; but 
I've formed my opinion — ^leastways my wife 
has, which she always selects an opinion for I, 
and she ain't often wrong either, she ain't — 
and we don't hold with them as thinks that 
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young Arthur Bertram done this murder." 

" Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say so !" ex- 
claimed Edith. " But what will the jury say?" 

" Oh, they'll find him guilty, and no mis- 
take. They mostly gets the wrong sow by the 
ear, lady — ^begging your pardon for speaking 
so free — they can't see an inch beyond their 
nose, not they. They'll find a innocent man 
guilty and commit him for murder, and blight 
his life, and break his heart, and the heart of 
the wife of his buzzom. They goes by appear- 
ances, which it's nine times out of ten they goes 
agin the innocent and in favour of the guilty." 

" Ah, but," said Edith, " the truth is great, 
and will prevail. The innocent may suffer for 
a time, hut in the long run they are justijiedj 
and the guilty brought to shame and punish- 
ment.^* . 

Edith started — ^the chaise stopped short in 
the middle of the road — ^the strange rough man 
by her side fell on his knees, as he sobbed out 
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— ^for his tears gushed forth like rain, while he 
held her hands in his — " Bless you, bless you, 
lady, for these words I * The innocent shall be 
justified, and the guilty brought to shame and 
punishment.' Oh, the comfort of those words 
to a poor hunted cretur, victim of another's 
crime! Them words '11 gladden my poor 
girl's heart, too — ^it's well nigh broke — ^we've 
borne a heavy burden so long. Oh, lady, if 
angels ever were made without wings, which 
we knows ain't loikely^ I'd believe you was 
one!" He then resumed his seat, and drove 
on; and Edith, not a little frightened at his 
vehemence, and doubting his sanity, remained 
silent until they came in view of a noble pile 
— the antique Abbey of Dunstanburgh — ^stand- 
ing in a beautiful park. And Edith shud- 
dered to think, as the sunlight flashed from 
the windows, whose blinds were all drawn 
down, and the fir-trees waved in the breeze, 
how sightless were the eyes, how still the 
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form, of the young lord of that noble mansion! 

Edith could not choose but weep, when she 
recollected how he had loved her, how the 
cheek now cold and pale in death had glowed 
at her approach, how he had ever tried to 
please her, how generous he had been to old 
Hackney-Coach, how kind to Arthur; and now, 
cut off in the bloom and spring of life, to be 
lying, cruelly butchered, in his own ancestral 
haUs! 

At this moment a loud yell — a horrible yell 
of triumph and execration — ^reached Edith's 
ear; and she beheld a crowd assembled at the 
park gates, and perceived that the discordant 
noise she had heard was called forth by the 
appearance at a little distance of a fly, with a 
policeman on the box. 

"That's their way with any poor hunted 
cretur that's accuged,J right or wrong; they 
never stops to ask themselves, ^ Now mightn't 
he be innocent f Oh, no; the unenlightened 
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brutes never thinks what's going on in his 
poor thumping heart! Oh, them howls! I 
knows 'em well. IVe heerd 'em afore, and so 
has my poor gal, the worse luck; and so we 
may again," he muttered to himself. " And 
if it is to be, I only wish it wor over. If it 
wom't for Moll and her grief, Td be thankful 
to be hanged out of this misery." 

^' I will get down here," said Edith, putting 
some silver into the man's hand, and springing 
from the chaise. 

She took a path that led away from the 
park entrance to a little postern-gate in the 
wall of a large fruit-garden — a gate well 
known to her in former days, when she was 
the little carroty cripple at Rockalpine. For 
the old head-gardener was very fond of Arthur 
and herself, and would often give them cut- 
tings of geraniums, when he was pruning the 
plants, and fill their basket with any fruit that 
happened to be in season. 
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This little postern-gate was a good way 
from the entrance to the park, but yet Edith 
could distinctly hear the yells of execration 
that filled the air ; and her heart sank, and 
her soul sickened, for she knew they were 
called forth by the arrival of Arthur, the sup- 
posed murderer. 
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CHAPTER III. 



*' All tongues accuse him, and all hearts condemn ; 
I know him innocent, and here I hurl 
My curse, my deep anathema, on them 

Who seek to crush and stain my priceless pearl! 
Has he but one on earth to cling to— one unhappy girl?^' 

Lasgelles. 



Half fainting with the violence of her emo- 
tions, Edith sunk on the step of the door in 
the wall. Here the poor girl sat for some 
time, rocking herself to and fro in her despair, 
when a loud and prolonged repetition of the 
groans and howls of the mob roused her, and 
starting to her feet, she knocked at the little 
door in the wall. As no answer came, Edith, 
who in former times had known how to open 
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it (when neither locked or bolted inside), 
lifted the latch, and found herself in the de- 
serted fruit-garden. The old gardener, who 
was much attached to the family, and to his 
young lord especially, was among the crowd 
assembled to receive the accused with groans, 
yells, and hisses. 

Edith Lorraine sank down on a bench 
near the gardener's door. The yells of exe- 
cration which reached her ear, made her 
heart beat and her cheek burn. She knew 
that it was her Arthur's arrival that called 
them forth. Indeed, had not the police in- 
terfered, the mob would have torn Arthur to 
pieces. 

"Down with the bastard! — the blood-thirsty, 
ungrateful bastard! Down with Arthur 
Bertram !" cried one. 

"Rather say wp with him," said an- 
other ; " up as high as the gibbet, at any 
rate !" 
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" Set a beggar on horseback, and we all 
know whither he'll ride !" cried a third. 

Edith could not repress a burst of scalding 
tears as she thought of what Arthur must feel 
— her noble, delicate, sensitive Arthur ! She 
figured him to herself, worn, jaded, weary, 
pallid, with one hectic spot on each 
cheek. 

" Oh ! I hope he will keep the tears back, 
and not let them fill his beloved, beautiful 
eyes,'' she said to herself. "It would be such 
a triumph to those ruffians to make him 
weep !" 

All was still ; no sound louder than the 
wind among the leafless trees was to be heard. 
Edith felt certain that the examination — on 
which so much depended for her beloved, and 
therefore for her — was going on. 

" Why am I here ?" she said to herself ; 
" why do I shrink like a coward from the 
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part it is my duty to play ? How often has 
his brave daring saved my life? And now that 
he has more than twenty lives at stake, I am 
afraid to do and say my little all to help him! 
What do I fear ? — a sneer, a stare, a smile, a 
jeer ? And shall they weigh in the balance 
against Arthur's life — his honour ? No ; for- 
bid it, love and constancy !" 

Edith rose, pale but resolved, and made 
her way through the fruit-garden, the shrub- 
bery, and the parterre, to the Abbey. There 
were people outside, and among them was a 
policeman. Edith spoke to him in a whisper. 
He knew who she was ; he listened with great 
deference to what she said, and at once mak- 
ing way for her to pass, ushered her into the 
dining-hall, where the coroner's inquest was 
sitting. Large as was the hall, it was crowded. 
The jury had just returned from viewing the 
body in the adjoining room, the library. Where 
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Edith stood, she could see into that room as 
the last juryman left it. For one instant, 
before the door was closed, Edith distinctly 
beheld the corpse ! A woman in attendance 
almost instantly drew a sheet over the con- 
vulsed, discoloured features and the rigid fonn, 
but that glimpse of one who had died a vio- 
lent death, often reappeared to poor Edith in 
her day and night dreams — a ghastly sight of 
horror and of dread, never, never to be effaced 
from her memory ! 

A good deal of surprise was felt and ex- 
pressed at the absence of old Lawyer Croft ; 
and certainly as he never failed to attend in- 
quests much less important, and always took 
a prominent part in them, it was a singular 
and mysterious circumstance. The fact was, 
that late the night before, while waiting alone 
in his dressing-room, and in his wrapper, his 
son Roger had suddenly appeared before him, 
and had hurriedly informed him that Lord 
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Kockalpine, who was at Sunderland on pri- 
vate business of great importance connected 
with the murder of the young Marquis, re- 
quired his immediate attendance. Roger 
added that, as his trap was at the door, he 

would drive his father down to B ^ where 

a boat, which would at once convey him to 
Sunderland, was awaiting him. 

" I must be back in time for the inquest," 
said old Croft. 

**So you shall, and no mistake," said Roger; 
adding, sotto voce, " if you are, old cock, I'm 
a greater fool than I take myself for." 

In ten minutes they set out together. 

Roger Croft was present at the i^^quest. 
He kept his handkercheif almost constantly 
to his eyes, and frequently seemed almost con- 
vulsed and overpowered by his grief. He had 
not as yet perceived Edith, who, in her garden 
hat, a double gossamer veil over her pale face, 
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and her form shrouded in a thick and ample 
black cloak, stood among the crowd at the 
entrance, a tall policeman by her side, and 
the strange, rough man who had brought her 
to the Abbey in the pony-chaise standing be- 
fore her, his broad shoulders completely con- 
cealing her from the more select and aristo- 
cratic portion of the audience at the upper 
end of the large dining-hall. 

The jury having, as we have said, examined 
the body, and heard the report of the surgeon 
who had made the post-mortem examination, 
a rigid investigation commenced. 

Oh ! how Edith's heart throbbed, and how 
her cheeks flushed, and her eyes flashed 
through their tears when Arthur was led in 
between two policemen ! It had been a dull 
and sunless day, but at that moment the sun 
came out, and a golden gush of light passing 
through the stained glass windows, settled 
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like a halo round the noble head, and pale 
but princely face of Arthur Bertram, the Ac- 
cused. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Why do you use me thus? ' 



Hamlet. 



How wonderful is the effect of " the human 
face divme" (when it really deserves that 
epithet) on the minds of men, and more so 
still, on those of women ! 

As Arthur Bertram stood erect, his arms 
folded, his countenance pale, and, " more in 
sorrow than in anger, '* meeting with a clear, 
fearless, unclouded eye, and a frank, open 
brow, the flushed, frowning faces of the Jury, 
the witnesses, and the crowd, a change of feel- 
ing in his favour passed like electricity from 
heart to heart — a doubt of his guilt was busy 
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in every bosom. Everyone instinctively felt 
that these were not the mien, the bearing, the 
face, of a vile, a cowardly assassin. And yet, 
as the investigation proceeded, how irresistible 
became the force of the circumstantial evidence 
against him ! 

The witnesses were very few, but their ex- 
amination and cross-examination by the pri- 
soner occupied a long time. The principal 
one was Koger Croft. 

He deposed that the late Marquis of Dun- 
stanburgh — one of his oldest and dearest 
friends, his schoolfellow at Eton, his intimate 
at college, his travelling companion abroad, 
and his inseparable associate at home — ^had 
confided to him that he had unfortunately 
provoked a quarrel with the young man of 
the name of Arthur Bertram. 

In reply to a question by one of the Jury- 
men, Koger Croft, with apparent unwillingness, 
acknowledged that Arthur Bertram was a re- 
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lation of his own — ^an illegitimate child of his 
father's only daughter by his first wife, Clarissa 
-Croft. 

As Roger Croft lisped out this venom, 
Arthur was observed to turn, first very red, 
and then very pale, to clench his fist, and to 
fix his flashing eyes on Roger, who averted 
his sly and snake-like glance, and grew livid 
with rage and terror. 

Roger Croft proceeded to say, that from 
early boyhood there had been great ill-will 
on the part of the prisoner towards the noble, 
the warm-hearted, but rash and demonstrative 
deceased. Croft averred (how falsely !) that 
the Marquis had early maintained that a boy 
of the unfortunate and disgraceful birth of the 
accused had no right at Eton, at Oxford, and 
among the youthful nobility and gentry of the 
land. 

" I mention these circumstances, Mr. Fore- 
man, and gentlemen of the Jury," lisped Roger 
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Croft, *^out of no ill-will to the miserable 
assassin — I beg pardon, I would prejudge 
no one — I mean the miserable accused ; for, 
though the loss of the noble friend who was 
to me as a brother, has well-nigh broken my 
heart, T love justice better than I loved my 
friend ; and if the prisoner's guilt admits of a 
doubt, I know our merciful laws, administered 
by a Jury of enlightened Englishmen, will give 
him the benefit of that doubt. But that there 
was ill-will on the part of the prisoner from a 
very early age, does not admit of a question." 
Here Koger Croft was calmly and coldly 
cross-examined by the prisoner, and the facts 
elicited were — ^that the enmity that had existed 
at Eton, was between Koger Croft and himself, 
not between the young Marquis of Dunstan- 
burgh — then Lord Pontecraft — and himself ; 
that on one memorable occasion there was a 
fight of two hours' duration at Eton, between 
Roger Croft of fifteen, and Arthur Bertram of 
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twelve, in which fight Roger Croft's front teeth 
were broken. Of this all present had evidence, 
both in the gap in Eoger's ugly mouth, and in 
the thick lisp with which he spoke. Arthur 
added that on that occasion the late Marquis 
had threatened to cut Roger Croft for fighting 
so small a boy, had called him a coward and a 
bully, and had presented Arthur with a watch 
— his own watch, the young lord's first watch 
— ^inside the silver case of which he had him- 
self scratched with his penknife — 

"By this watch, A. B. of 12, fought R. C. 
of 15, two hours, and licked him well. 

*^ PONTECRAFT." 

The watch was here handed to the Jury. 

Roger Croft here wanted to kfiow whether 
all this " bosh and boast," as he called it, was 
not perfectly irrelevant. The Foreman re- 
marked that it was, of course, important to 
the accused to disprove the assertion that 
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evil feeling and ill-will had long been smoul- 
dering in his breast against the noble de- 
ceased. 

" Mr. Foreman, and gentlemen of the Jury," 
said Arthur (and oh! how every tone of his 
dear, well-known voice woke the echoes of 
Edith's heart), " there was no ill-will, no bad 
feeling, between the late lamented deceased 
and myself. So far from it, on one occasion, at 
Interlachen, when an effort of mine to save the 
life of a young lady of our travelling party was 
crowned with success, and his lordship thought 
I had shown some bravery in risking my 
worthless life to save that of the lady in ques- 
tion, he generously offered me his interest, 
his patronage, and pecuniary assistance to any 
amount necessary to my attaining any object 
in life on which I had set my heart." 

"Gentlemen of the Jury," lisped Roger 
Croft, "the Munchausen-like adventures of 
one who draws such a very long bow as Mr. 
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Arthur Bertram does, wUl take up your time 
and mine till B'dFs Noon. Will it be out of 
course for me to ask him whether or not he 
had any quarrel with the late lamented de- 
ceased? — ^whether there was not a delicate 
cause of bitter rivalry and enmity between 
them? — ^whether the late Marquis had not 
struck him on one occasion, and threatened to 
horsewhip him? — and whether he did not go 
to Dunstanburgh Flats in answer to a chal- 
lenge from his lordship — a challenge to bring 
with him a second, and fight a duel with 
pistols on the Flats?" 

To each of these questions, as put by the 
Foreman, Arthur Bertram was compelled by 
truth to reply in the affirmative; but while 
they were put, he was repeatedly warned that 
he was not hound to criminate himself^ or to 
answer any question tending to that effect. 

" Mr. Foreman," said Arthur, in a loud, 
clear voice, and with a heightened colour, 
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" allow me, once for all, and with due de- 
ference, to say, tJiat advice is thrown away 
upon me. I cannot criminate myself, for I 
am innocent — as innocent as yourself, or any 
other man present — of this vile, base, and 
bloody murder! I call God to witness that I 
am innocent. To the question of " Guilty, 
OB NOT Guilty," I can, with my hand on my 
heart, and my eyes to the heavens and to the 
mountains, whence help may yet come, pro- 
claim that I am innocent. Yes^ I am inno- 
cent, so help me Godr 

Here a juror asked why, if Mr. Arthur 
Bertram m^ant to fight a duel on the Flats, he 
went there without a second, and, as far as 
the evidence went, without pistols? 

" I did not go there to fight a duel, gentle- 
men," said Arthur Bertram. " I abhor duel- 
ling: / consider it to be deliberate murder y 
with malice prepense. I went to the Flats 
unattended and unarmed, and I meant to say 
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to the noble deceased" (and here Arthur de- 
liberately turned, and fixed his eyes on Roger 
Croft, who, at the mention of the deceased^ 
hid his face in his handkerchief), " ' My lord, 
a mean, venomous, lying slanderer has come 
between us. You struck me in an ungovemed 
moment, and I, in self-defenxje, knocked you 
down — ^we are quits; as man to man, I say, 
there let it rest. I honour God's command- 
ments — 1 vnH do no murder. Let us calmly 
discuss the point at issue between us, and 
whatever man can do, in justice to himself and 
others, to meet your wishes and promote your 
views, I will do. But though I am not a 
Marquis, though you have branded me — as I 
believe, so help me Heaven! most unjustly — 
with the vile name of bastard, and thus 
blackened the name, and assailed the honour 
of my dead mother, I am ready to forgive all. 
Let us exchange forgiveness. But if you 
refuse to do so — ^if you still cling to a bar- 
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barous and now exploded code of honour, and 
compel me to stand before you at twelve 
paces, / warn ybu that I shall fire in the airy 
and that — ^if I fall — you will be A murderer! 
It is possible none but your own conscience 
will accuse you if I do fall — ^none will avenge 
me — ^perhaps none will inquire into the fate of 
the unhappy, nameless outcast; but I warn 
you (for you are not all evil), there is a judge 
who will condemn you, and that judge is — 
Conscience!' " 

A murmur of applause followed this excited 
outburst of Arthur Bertram's heart. It was 
instantly suppressed, and Roger Croft re- 
marked, that all this was mere verbiage, and 
trifling with the Jury's valuable time ; that 
it mattered very little what fine Christian 
oration Mr. Arthur Bertram had meant to 
address to the Marquis, since the matter lay 
in a nutshell. His late dear and noble friend 
had told him of a quarrel and personal con- 
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flict which had taken place, relative to a 
young lady and her picture, in the Black 
Wood of Rockalpine. (Here there was great 
evidence of interest.) That he, the late Mar- 
quis, considering his honour as a gentleman 
at stake, had asked him, Roger Croft, to be 
his second. That he, Roger Croft, not having 
the very high-flown notions of the accused 
about duelling, had agreed to be his lordship's 
second. That they were on their way to the 
spot agreed upon, when it struck him, Roger 
Croft, that, in case of an jftcident, it would 
be very desirable to have a surgeon at hand ; 
and that, begging the Marquis to proceed to 
the Flats, he had hurried back as fast as he 
could to Dunstanbui'gh, to engage the services 
of Mr. Puckridge. Mr. Puckridge was not at 
home, but was expected every moment ; and 
he, Roger Croft, had left a message, begging 
him to come at once to the Flats. He had 
then hurried off to rejoin his noble friend, 
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whom he had left twenty minutes before in 
high health and spirits. Here Roger Croft 
covered his face with his handkerchief, and 
sobbed out, 

" I never saw him alive again. He lay on 
the Flats, or rather in a chasm between them, 
a mangled corpse, and no one near him but 
the accused, who pretended to be approcuMng 
the spot." 

By a Juror, 

" Was there any blood on the dress or per- 
son of the accused ?" 

"I cannot tell. At the horrible sight of my 
noble friend lying in a pool of blood, a dizzi- 
ness came over me, and I sank down by his 
side. When I came to myself, I believe my 
cries reached the ears of two policemen who 
were on ^duty near the Flats. They took 
Bertram into custody — ^how could they do 
otherwise ?" 

The two policemen were here minutely 
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cross-examined, and their statement corre- 
sponded in all respects with that of Roger 
Croft. 

The brows of the Jury darkened. The 
Foreman asked if there were no other wit- 
nesses. 

Here, pale but resolute, Edith Lorraine, 
with the tall policeman clearing the way for 
her, came forward. 

"7 am a mtness for the accused,^ she cried; 
" / am here to state all I hfwwr 

Roger Croft, livid with rage, scowled from 
beneath his flaxen eyebrows at the brave and 
noble girl. 

Arthur Bertram's colour rose to his temples; 
he started, and held out his hands as if to 
greet and bless her. It was but the impulse 
of a moment ; the next he remembered him- 
self, and drew back, murmuring, 

" Heaven guide and reward thee, my angel 
Edith!" 
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By order of the Foreman, Lady Edith was 
at once accommodated with an arm-chair. She 
was firm, composed, and collected, although 
many of the nobility and gentry of the county 
were assembled there. She had but one object 
— to save her Arthur. Firmly convinced of his 
innocence, she was there at that terrible in- 
quest, in the midst of that dense crowd, that 
ghastly and for ever still and silent one, close 
at hand ! 

Bravery in woman is always admired to 
enthusiasm by Englishmen ; and in Edith's 
bravery there was nothing masculine. There 
was not one iota of the " show off" of the 
Amazon, the heroine of romance, about her. 
She was perfectly simple, quiet, unaffected, 
dignified. 

The Foreman requested her, with a defer- 
ence due to her rank, her sex, and the sub- 
lime heroism of her bearing, to raise her veil. 
In doing so, Edith's large garden-hat fell off, 
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and she did not attempt to pick it up. Some 
gentlemen darted forward to do so; but Edith 
held it by the strings in her hand. She was 
not afraid that the searching rays of the sun 
should fall on her face ; she had nothing to 
conceal — nothing of which she was ashamed. 
She gloried in her love for Arthur; and 
though, with true maiden modesty, she never 
alluded to the feeling that bound them to- 
gether, in every word she spoke, she betrayed 
the reverence, the tenderness, the admira- 
tion, the confidence, which, in a true woman's 
heart, a] ways are the attendants on LovE^ 

And Edith sat in that high-backed, crim- 
son-cushioned arm-chair, her long, rich, 
auburn hair dishevelled, and hanging in 
clusters on her shoulders; her expressive face, 
pale, save when a flush mantled it; her dark, 
splendid, violet eyes, now flashing fire, now 
shining through tears ; her white, taper hands 
ungloved, and her graceful form draped by 
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her large, black velvet cloak. There was not 
a man present who did not gaze at her with 
intense admiration, which deepened as, by the 
wisdom of her remarks, the closeness of her 
natural logic, and the eloquence of her sweet 
tongue, she began to turn the tide in favour 
of her beloved Arthur. Oh ! how her heart 
beat, how her cheeks burned, how her eyes 
brightened, and her hopes rose, as she fancied 
she perceived a bias in favour of a verdict 
not inculpating her Arthur ! 

She repeated, word for word, not sparing 
herself in the least, all she had overheard 
from the loft of the summer-house ; but she 
took care not to mention the articles she 
had secreted there. She made no secret of 
the intense interest in Arthur which had 
taken her to the Flats to prevent the duel ; 
and it was evident that the account of her 
meeting with the gipsy boys among the cliffs 
caused intense excitement in all present. 

E 2 
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Arthur started to his feet (he had been 
allowed a seat), and, clasping his hands with 
a wild burst of joy, exclaimed, 

" Thank God, thank God ! there were wit- 
nesses there of that deed of blood and trea- 
chery !" 

Roger Croft with a heavy groan fell 
back, and was carried insensible out of the 
hall. 

The jury instructed the officers to institute 
a search for the gipsy boys, and the inquest 
was adjourned accordingly. 

Lord Hauteville, who was present at the 
meeting, took charge of his sister, Lady Edith, 
back to the Castle. She stole to her own room, 
where, as soon as the news of her appearance 
at the inquest reached Lady Rockalpine, she 
was visited by a storm of maternal anger, re- 
proach, and vituperation. Edith was ordered, 
on pain of her mother's repudiation and eternal 
displeasure, not to attempt again to disgrace 
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her family by parading her devotion to a base- 
bom murderer. 

As all attempts to discover the gipsy boys 
had completely failed, and the proceedings 
could be postponed no longer in a case of such 
importance, the inquest had been resumed after 
a week's delay. Edith had done all she could 
do. The excitement over, her strength gave 
way ; a succession of fainting-fits ensued, and 
at the time to which the inquest was postponed, 
Edith was lying dangerously ill with a low 
fever of a most alarming kind ; and even her 
worldly and vindictive mother forbore the tri- 
umph of informing her that, in spite of all she 
had done and dared, the Coroner's inquest had 
returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against 
Arthur Bertram, and that he was committed 
to M gaol, to await his trial at the Spring 

Assizes. 

***** 

The old Earl of Rockalpine lay at rest in 
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ihe family vault. Mrs. Prosser, the house- 
keeper, was at ease in her mind. Her master 
(in spite of all the strange events that had 
crowded in) was conveyed, with all due pomp 
and parade, in the richly-plumed hearse, and 
followed by the full complement of mourning 
coaches, to his last long home. The day of 
the funeral was one of intense agony to the 
new Earl. He could not avoid seeing his 
brother's coffin when his father's was lowered 
into the vault. Lord Hauteville behaved with 
due decorum. The poor, to whom of late the 
Earl had been so true a friend, wept and 
wailed ; but Edith — ^the only real mourner of 
the family- — was lying between life and death, 
unable to follow her benefactor to the grave, 
as she had meant to do, and quite unconscious 
that those bells tolled for him. 

After the iuneral the will was read. Mr. 
Croft was still absent. 

The will produced was that made when Lord 
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Hauteville was a boy, and by which the late 
Earl left to him all his real and personal pro- 
perty ; all, in fact, that was not entailed on 
his son — all that, by the subsequent will in 
Edith's favour (so mysteriously abstracted, 
and, like old Croft, not forthcoming), ought 
to have been Edith's. 

Lord Hauteville, who had only awaited the 
reading of this will, no sooner became aware 
of its contents, than he took his leave, repaired 
at once to the Mill Cottage, where Marion had 
wisely resolved quietly to await his return, 
and where, dressed to great advantage, and 
in high beauty, she expected his restoration 
to his senses and to her. 

Lord Hauteville, in high good-humour at his 
accession of wealth, promised his ambitious 
and delighted bride to take her at once to 
London, to purchase a suitable trousseauj to 
publish their marriage, and to introduce her 
as Lady Hauteville. 
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That very afternoon she was seen at the 
^ Station, her beauty making her the 



object of universal attention, even to an old 
traveller, who, in gazing upon her, got his 
foot under a truck, and swore and roared 
lustily. 

Off she goes in a first-class carriage. Lord 
Hauteville (for the nonce) quite a model hus- 
band* How long this will last we will not 
presume to prophesy; but a vain, unprincipled, 
ambitious woman of the lower orders, and a 
profligate, dissipated young nobleman, never 
did form a happy marriage, and, we believe, 
never can, and never wilU 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Gkxxi Heaven, whose darling attribute, we find, 
Is boundless grace and mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel, and the deeds of night 
By wondrous ways reveals in open light. 
Murder may pass unpunished for a time, 
But tardy justice will overtake the crime." 

Anon. 

The Earl of Rockalpine had pleaded indisposi- 
tion^ and had taken to his bed, to account for 
and excuse his non-attendance at the inquest 
on the body of the young Marquis of Dunstan- 
burgh. All the noblemen and gentlemen ii. 
the neighbourhood took an intense interest in 
this horrible and ghastly murder of a young 
Peer, so powerful, so popular, so beloved, and 
so unoffending ; and indeed, but for his affected 
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indisposition, the absence of the nearest neigh- 
bour — the head of the family most intimate 
with the deceased nobleman — ^must have caused 
great remark, and general surprise and disap- 
probation. 

A murder of any kind always awoke countless 
demons in the breast of the new Earl of Rock- 
alpine. Conscience (seldom in a very deep 
sleep in his breast) arose, and awoke Remorse, 
Terror, Horror, Despair, Anguish! The bed 
— ^the grand state bed — the downy bed, with 
its purple-velvet hangings, its coronet, its 
supporters (which formed the bed-posts), its 
swelling pillows edged with lace, its fine snowy 
linen sheets, so delicately frilled, its fragrance, 
and its costly luxury — all yielded no ease, no 
comfort, no rest, no sleep, to the Fratricide! 
To him, it was that bed of thorns which a 
guilty conscience always spreads, whether in 
castle or cottage, hall or hovel — on the nar- 
row pallet and flock mattress of Poverty or on 
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the stubble down and under the gorgeous 
canopy of Rank and Wealth. Vainly he tried 
to rest his throbbing, hot, and aching head on 
those swelling and downy pillows ; serpents 
seemed to him to creep from beneath them, 
to coil around them, and to raise their horrid 
heads and fix their cold eyes on him, and to 
hiss in his ear the word " Fratricide !" 

He was alone — quite alone — always alone, 
whether in the solitude of a crowd, or that of 
his own chamber. 

Nothing so isolates the heart, the mind, the 
soul of man, as the consciousness of an unsus- 
pected, unacknowledged crime. He who has 
a secret which no one can share, ghastly me- 
mories of horror and guilt, not buried, but 
hidden in the dark recesses of his soul — ^he 
whose whole life is haunted by terrors of which 
no living being has any knowledge or concep- 
tion — what intimacy, what sympathy, what 
friendship can he enjoy ? He knows, he feels. 
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that the very men who court, and praise, and 
honour him, and who bewail his being so very 
reserved, and silent, and inaccessible, would, if 
they knew what he had done, turn from him 
with horror and loathing, and perhaps be the 
very first to give him up to justice. . He felt 
that his whole life was one lie ; for what else 
were the reforms, the charities, the philan- 
thropic undertakings, the moral lectures, the 
pious speeches, schemes, speculations, and 
plans of a Murderer — a Fratricide ? 

Poor wretch ! As he lay in his darkened 
room on the first day of the inquest, how the 
pale ghosts of the Past thronged his chamber, 
and seemed to gather round his bed ! He had 
taken latterly to opium, morphia, and other 
strong sedatives, to stupefy Conscience, para* 
lyse Memory, and lull Thought to rest. Alas! 
even the sleep these narcotics produced was 
haunted by hideous visions, dreams, and night- 
mares ; and the reaction was so terrible as to 
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resemble madness, and often to tempt him to 
suicide ! 

He had just swallowed a strong dose of 
opium, and had given orders that he might 
not be disturbed. He need not have feared 
interruption. There was nothing of the sweet 
officiousness of woman's love in his vain, cold, 
fashionable wife. Edith, who felt for all who 
lived, and whose feelings of filial duty were so 
deep and strong — Edith, had she been at home, 
would probably have knocked at her father's 
door, to know if she could do anything to 
comfort and to cheer him. But the reader 
knows where Edith was on the first day of the 
inquest ; and in her absence no one approached 
the Earl's chamber. 

Alas ! alas ! much as he dreaded the ghoul 
and ghost-haunted solitude of that chamber of 
horrors, he dreaded still more the outer world, 
where, in the broad daylight, people were, as 
;ie well knew, gathering in knots, and talking, 
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with pale faces and bated breath, of the mur- 
der on the Flats, and comparing it with that 
ghastly deed of blood in the Black Wood, of 
five-and-twenty years ago. He felt an instinc- 
tive consciousness that the comparison of those 
two foul and bloody murders must suggest itself 
to every mind. There were such strong points 
of similarity in the two crimes. The age of 
the victims was the same. Both were noble, 
both in the early prime of manhood. Both 
were so popular, so beloved, that neither could 
have been supposed ever to have made an 
enemy, or to have excited the ill-will of any 
human being. And yet both were murdered 
in the open face of day, on their own ancestral 
estates ; and in both cases suspicion fell on 
innocent men. 

Rough Rob was (as the livid, quaking Earl 
too well knew) perfectly innocent of the crime 
of which the verdict at the inquest found him 
guilty, and for which he was committed to 
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M gaol. And the Earl of Rockalpine 

felt a strong, an irresistible conviction, that 
Arthur Bertram was as guiltless of this deed 
of blood and guilt as Rough Rob was of that 
ghastly murder in the Black Wood, twenty- 
five long years ago. And yet the same verdict 
of Wilful Murder was recorded against him, 
and he was now lying in the same gaol from 
which Rough Rob had escaped. 

Oh ! what a mockery was this ! What a 
moral does this great man's abject fate con- 
vey! What power have Title, Rank, Wealth, 
Power, Reputation, if the conscience is 
burdened with a secret crime ? 

The state bed shakes, the purple velvet 
hangings quiver, for the wretched inmate of 
that costly bed, the great and potent Lord of 
Rockalpine, is writhing with Remorse, palsied 
with Despair, quaking with abject Terror ! 

Sons of Labour, slaves of the Loom, or of 
the Soil! sleep — sleep soundly on your truckle 
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beds, if " the princely heart of innocence " 
beats in your breasts ; and if, on some brief 
holiday, you read this '* ower true tale," com- 
pare your state with that of guilty Grandeur, 
and go forth to your daily toil for your daily 
bread, content! 

Towards evening the wretched Earl of 
Rockalpine, worn out with the agony of his 
mind, and overcome by the fumes of the 
opium he had swallowed, sank into a troubled, 
nightmare-ridden sleep. It seemed to him, 
that he awoke with a start from a vivid dream 
of early days of love — of his brother Haute- 
ville, of his mother, the fair Countess of Rock- 
alpine, and of that beautiful Clarissa Croft, 
her prot^gSe, whom both himself and his brother 
had so madly loved. He fancied that he 
awoke with a start from this dream, and sat 
up in his bed ; when a stream of moonlight 
gushed through some round holes in the closed 
shutters of his windows, filling the centre of 
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the room with a slanting column of silvery 
light, and flooding with radiance the rich car- 
pet of velvet pile. 

The moonlight was odious to the guilty 
man, and he was about to spring out of bed, 
to draw the purple velvet wiadow-curtains 
close, and exclude its radiance, when a 
cold wind seemed to pass over his face and 
person, and an invisible hand to force him 
back upon his pillow. And then he fancied 
that while he lay there, icy cold, damp with 
horror, and perfectly motionless and powerless, 
three forms, larger, younger, and, if possible, 
more beautiful than those he had just seen in 
his dream, and known in life, appeared in 
that column of moonlight — ^first as faint out- 
lines, and then, by degrees, as maturing into 
perfect though semi-transparent figures. 

The " spirits'' seemed to Lord Rockalpine to 
advance towards his bedside; and in the stately 
beauty of those majestic forms, and the 
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Hauteville, and of Clarissa, his wife, is inno- 
cent ! Use, then, thy blood-bought power to 
defeat his enemies, and to proTe his inno- 
cence ; restore to him the rights, titles, and 
estates, which are his, because they would have 
been mine. Confess thy crime — give thyself 
^P to justice ; death of the body is preferable 
to that of the soul. Seek out my Clarissa's 
tather; remind him of his vow to see my 
^hur righted as soon as our father was no 
^ore, and my son of age. Bid him publish 
^y marriage, and clear my wife's honour, and 
^^^Ve my son's* legitimacy : he has the proofs, 
^ome to thee, to tell thee, that thy tortures, 
J" torment Sy thy days of anguish, and thy 
P^ess niglitSy are known to us in our bliss- 
^ome ark liigh; and we come (permitted to 
V *o ti^ll tiee how thou mayest win eter- 
pardon. Choose, then, thy doom. Con- 
% resign, restore. Do justice to the son, 
ihou who didst slay the father. Confess thy 

F 2 
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crime, give thyself up to justice on earth, and 
ensure mercy and pardon on high. Resign 
thy blood-bought honours, Usurper — Murderer 
—Fratricide !" 

*' No, no, no !" shrieked wildly and aloud 
the Earl of Rockalpine. " Hence — avaunt ! 
Ye are false spirits — ye would beguile me to 
my ruin ! My brother had no wife — no son ; 
or, if Arthur Bertram be his son (and I own 
the vivid likeness has often struck me), he is 
— he must be illegitimate ! There is no Earl 
of Rockalpine save myself !" 

" Arthur Lorraine is the true Earl of Rock- 
alpine," said, in a sepulchral voice what seemed 
to the excited Fratricide to be his brother's 
ghost. " Confess, repent, resign, restore, or 
perish eternally!" 

" Never, never! I will never confess aught, 
resign aught, restore aught !" wildly shrieked 
Lord Rockalpine, springing out of bed, and 
upsetting, as he did so, a marble statue of Wil- 
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fred, first Earl of Rockalpine. The Earl him- 
self fell to the ground, stunned and senseless ; 
for in falling he had struck his temple against 
the pedestal. 

The noise of the heavy fall of the marble 
statue was heard in the room beneath the 
EarFs. It was a sort of boudoir, in which 
the Countess of Rockalpine and Lady Ida were 
seated. The former was lecturing the latter 
on the favour and encouragement she showed 
to her dissolute brother, and on the miserable 
result of her own " seasons'' in town. 

" Oh, heavens ! what is that ?" cried Lady 
Ida, starting to her feet. " What a heavy fall, 
and in papa's room, too ! Oh ! what can it 
be?" 

She was very pale, and her hands, tightly 
clasped, were pressed on her bosom. 

" Perhaps your father has had a fit of some 
kind," said Lady Rockalpine. " Ring the bell 
for Leblond and Mrs. Prosser" (his valet and 
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the old housekeeper). ^^ I am a great deal too 
nervous and excitable to venture up-stairs, 
after hearing that heavy fall. Your father has 
been very poorly, and has looked and acted in 
a very strange way, ever since we have been 
here," added her ladyship ; " there's no know- 
ing what may have happened !'' 

^*0h, heavens! what do you mean, mamma?" 
cried Lady Ida, rushing out of the room, and 
darting up-stairs, followed by Mrs. Prosser 
and the Earl's valet, Leblond, whom she met 
at the door. 

The Earl's door was locked, but Mrs. Prosser 
had a pass-key. 

Leblond, who had at one time lived with a 
gambler who had committed suicide, tried to 
persuade the Lady Ida to retire. But Ida was 
a girl of some character, originality, and 
resolution. She was the first to enter the 
room, to rush to her father's side, to bend 
over him, and try with her handkerchief to 
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staunch the blood that welled up and streamed 
from his temple. 

Mrs. Prosser and Leblond lifted the Earl on 
to a sofa at the foot of his bed, restoratives 
were administered, and consciousness was re- 
stored. 

The Earl then explained, that in getting 
out of bed to exclude the moonlight, which 
prevented his sleeping, he had stumbled, 
knocked down the marble statue of his ances- 
tor, and fallen over it, striking his temple 
against the pedestal. He made no allusion 
whatever to his dream, or to the mysterious 
and ghostly visitants who were the cause of his 
leaving his bed. 

He persuaded himself, or endeavoured to do 
so, that the vision of departed spirits, which 
had at first paralysed and then maddened him, 
formed in reality, part of a frightful nightmare 
and hideous dream, caused by the strong dose 
of opium with which he had tried to drown 
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the voice of conscience. Perhaps he was right 
— ^perhaps it was merely a dream. Be that as 
it may, be had no wish to dream such a dream 
again ; and he requested the Lady Ida to bring 
the TimeSy and read to him ; and he ordered 
Leblond to make up a bed on the sofa at the 
' foot of his couch. 

Alas, alas ! even while the Lady Ida read a 
glowing article on the results of the reforma- 
tories and prison discipline which he himself 
had originated, and which proclaimed him as the 
benefactor of his species, he still saw with his 
mind's eye that trio of departed spirits — he 
beheld that blot of gore on his brother's side 
' — ^he heard those words — 

"Arthur Lorraine is Earl of Rockal- 
fine! Confess, resign, restore, or perish 
eternally !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" If widowhood should be my fate," she said, 
^^ No widow^s cap shall e'er deform my head. 
Think you my silken tresses I'll conceal, 
And simulate a woe I cannot feel? 
No ! in dear Paris the first year Til spend 
(Each darling Frenchman is the widow's friend !) 
In Longchamps soon it shall be mine to rove, 
And dreary black I will exchange for mauve^ 
Jet butterflies upon my breast Til wear. 
And fix them in my folds of flaxen hair. 
This is the deepest mourning I'll assume 
For one who made i^iy life a living tomb." 

Lascelles. 

Meanwhile, Lady Rockalpine had quietly 
settled it in her own mind, that the Earl had 
either had a fit, or that something worse had 
happened. A thousand frivolous fancies 
crowded through the Countess's shallow brain, 
before Mrs. Prosser, as she thought herself in 
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duty bound to do, presented herseK before her 
ladyship to quiet the fears and allay the 
anxiety which the good old soul imagined 
must fill the wife's heart on this occasion. 
Yes, before the Countess knew that nothing 
serious or fatal had befallen the Earl, she had 
resolved never, in any casey to disfigure her 
still pretty face by wearing an English widow's 
cap. She had determined to escape all cen- 
sure, on this head, from the noble matronage 
of England, by retiring to the Continent 
during the first year of her widowhood. She 
had almost made up her mind how soon mauve j 
violet, and silver grey might be substituted 
for hlackj which was very unbecoming to her 
complexion, and, therefore, odious to her. 
What visions of freedom, boundless wealth at 
her own disposal (for her own fortune was 
very large, and her jointure splendid) — ^what 
continental gaiety, beaux, flatteries, homage, 
and dissipation — ^what visions of white bonnets 
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and jet butterflies were put to flight when 
Mrs. Prosser, with many low curtsies, ex- 
plained the real state of the case. However, 
Lady Rockalpine had tact enough to " as- 
sume a virtue if she had it not," and to simu- 
late an anxiety and relief she was far from 
feeling. 

On the next day, as the reader knows, the 
funeral of the late Earl took place. Lord 
Rockalpine was sufficiently recovered to at- 
tend, and to be present at the reading of his 
father's will ; after which ceremony he quitted 
Rockalpine by the latest train which left 

A at 11*30. He felt his heart grow 

somewhat lighter as he drove through the 
park (drawn by a pair of fleet horses) on his 
way to the station. He had suffered such 
mental anguish during his stay at Rockalpine, 
that to him the thought of London, of the 
House of Peers (in which he would now have 
to take his place), of committees, debates, 
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meetings, clubs, parliamentary and ministerial 
dinners, and the constant presence of his pri- 
vate secretary, were a comfort and relief. 

The recollection of the dream or vision of 
the ghostly trio faded as he thought of the 
excitement and absorbing interest of his public 
career; when suddenly, at an angle of the 
road, lying down under a gnome-like thorn, 
he beheld a man and woman of the lower 
orders. The woman's head was on the man's 
shoulder, and her hand was clasped in his. 

The moon came from behind a cloud at 
this moment, and her rays fell full on those 
two figures, who, startled by the sound of the 
carriage wheels, both looked up at once ; and 
the Earl drew back in his carriage, for, at 
a glance, he recognised Rough Rob and his 
wife Mary ! 

The sight of Rough Rob, associated, as he 
always was, in the Earl's mind with the chance 
of detection, drove all hope and tranquillity 
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from his breast ; and again the ague of fear 
was upon him, and again, looking, in spite of 
himself, from the carriage window, the ghostly 
trio of the night before seemed to move hand 
in hand over the wild moor, and to gaze at 
him with mournful menace in their eyes, while 
with hands raised as if to warn, they flitted 
away, and disappeared in the dark, distant 
depths of the Black Wood. Was it the vision 
of a morbid and excited fancy, or do departed 
spirits really revisit the earth ? We incline 

to believe But, no ; let the reader decide 

for himself. 

One day Lady Ida, who was moped to death 
at the Castle, and who was never so happy as 
when she was on horseback, not having her 
own favourite steed with her in the country, 
requested that Wildfire, a very spirited horse, 
which she had once ridden with her father, 
might be saddled, as she felt disposed for a 
good gallop. Lady Ida never looked so well 
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as she did on horseback. She was a fearless 
rider, and, attended only by a groom, she set 
off, determining not to return till dinner-time, 
and thus get rid of the dull monotonous suc- 
cession of hours between an early luncheon 
and a late dinner. 

Lady Ida, who, though she did not under- 
stand Edith's nature, and could not sympathise 
with her secret sorrow, felt some interest in so 
sweet and suffering a sister, looked in at Edith's 
sick-room before she set out for her ride. 

Edith lay pale and wan on her bed; her 
eyes were closed, but she was not asleep. She 
looked up at the slight noise that Lady Ida 
made, in drawing back the bed-curtains, and 
said, gently holding out her thin, burning hand 
to her sister — 

" How bright and blooming you look, Ida ! 
I see you are equipped for riding ; where are 
you going?" 

"Over the hills and far away — anywhiere 
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out of this Castle Dolorous. I am moped to 
death ; I can endure it no longer." 

" But what horse are you going to ride ?"* 
asked Edith. "You haven't got your own' 
Atalanta here, have you ?" 

" Oh, no ! but I have ordered Kogers to 
saddle WUdfire." 

" Oh, don't ride that fiery-spirited, powerful 
horse !" said Edith. " Hauteville could not 
manage him — ^he's a hunter, too." 

" Never mind ; I can manage him, and I 
should like to follow the hounds to-day — ^my 
blood stagnates here ! Good-bye. I wish you 
were able to come with me." 

"Ah!" thought Edith, as the large tears 
filled her eyes, " the last time I rode was at 
Interlachen, on the day when Arthur risked 
his life to save me, when I fell into the Death 
Valley! Poor, beloved Arthur, where art 
thou now?" 

Lady Ida did not show herself to her mother. 
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The Countess, herself very timid on horseback, 
would have raised a hundred objections to Ida's 
riding Wildfire — visions of broken limbs, 
hump-backs, concussion of the brain, death, 
would have passed through the Countess's 
brain. This Lady Ida knew full well. So 
she stole down stairs, flitting from pillar to 
pillar like a sunbeam ; her golden hair float- 
ing from beneath her black velvet hat, and her 
dark-green habit setting off to great advantage 
the slender proportions of her tall, graceful 
figure. Lady Ida placed her little elegant, 
well-shod foot in the groom's hand, and with 
one bound the practised horsewoman was on 
Wildfire's glossy back. How he arched his 
noble neck and tossed his beautiful thorough- 
bred head, and seemed proud (as he curveted 
and caracoled) of his lovely burden ! 

Lady Ida rode gaily away, followed by the 
groom, and she tried all Wildfire's paces — 
walk, trot, canter, gallop — and found them all 
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perfect ; and she patted his neck, and felt as 
if she could command the world ; when sud- 
denly "the horn of the huntsman was heard 
on the hiU !" 

Wildfire snorted, pricked up his ears, and 
was off, fleet as the wind, in the direction 
whence the sound came. 

Vainly Lady Ida tried to draw him in, to 
moderate his pace. Another blast of the horn 
reached his ears, and swift as lightning away 
he went, leaving the groom, white with terror, 
far, far behind. On, on, on, dashed Wildfire! 
Lady Ida had no power to guide him ; all she 
could do was to keep on his back Nothing 
stopped him, and to her horror she saw him 
rushing wildly on to the cliffs that overhung 
the sea. 

She gave herself up for lost, and with a wild 
cry implored her Father in Heaven to save 
her. She was within a few feet of the edge of 
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the cliff, and all her efforts to pull in Wildfire 
were vain. 

Her strained arms had lost all strength, her 
whole frame trembled with terror and excite- 
ment, and large tears streamed down her white 
cheeks. A. minute more, and she sees, she 
feels that Wildfire and herself must go over 
the rocks into the foaming sea — when sud- 
denly a man, who had been lying on the edge 
of the cliff, started up, caught Wildfire by the 
bridle, stopped his mad career, and with great 
strength held him in, while Lady Ida slipped 
from her perilous eminence on to a ledge of 
grass-grown rock. 

" How shall I thank you?" said the trem- 
bling Lady Ida, taking out her purse. 

" Oh, I want no thanks, my lady," said the 
man ; '^ for though I sees now you ain't the 
Lady Edith Lorraine, you've got a look of her." 

^^I am her sister," said Ida, forcing the 
contepts of her purse on her deliverer. 
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" Well, then," said the man, " you tell her 
that Rough Sob, the poor hunted cretur she 
was so afeard on the other day in the Black 
Wood, saved your life, and would her'n, or 
that of any of the family, for the sake of him 
who's in Heaven, and whose blood Eough Rob's 
so falsely accused of shedding, though he'd 
have died to save him any day. And tell her, 
too, not to fret ; her true love shan't swing for 
a crime he never done — ^he's too like him that 
was murdered in the Black Wood five-and- 
twenty years ago. Tell her I'm on the track 
of them gipsy-lads that saw the murder done. 
I'm a poor half-crazed, hunted cretur myself — 
forced to herd with gipsies, and hide in caves 
and holes, and wear a knife at my side, never 
knowing who'll attack me ; but I won't go on 
so, I'll stand my trial like a man. And now, 
my lady, if you aren't afeard to mount, I'll lead 
you back to the road, and 'there we'll find the 
groom, and I'd advise you to have the saddles 

g2 
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changed, and let the man ride this spirited 
cretur ; he ain't fit for a lady to monnt — ^he's 
a hunter, he is.'' 

Lady Ida followed Eough Eob's advice, and 
got home on the groom's horse in safety. She 
told Edith of her strange rencontrej and Edith 
drew some comfort from Rough Rob's promise. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" She never told her love, but let 
Concealment, like a worm V the bnd. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thonght, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sate, like Patience on a monmnent, 
Smiling at grief. *^ 

Shakespeare. 

Yes, Arthur Bertram was committed to M 



gaol, there to await his trial for the murder of 
the Marquis of Dunstanburgh. 

And Edith Lorraine was still lying on h^ 
bed, in a very delicate state of health ; uncon- 
scious of the verdict of Wilful Murder recorded 
against her beloved ; unconscious of the sup** 
pression of the will, by which her grandfather 
had left all his real and personal property, all 
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the hoards of a life, to her ; unconscious that 
all that should have been hers was now to 
come into the possession of the profligate 
young Lord Hauteville, her brother, and 
Marion his wife; and that she, who had so 
looked forward to enriching her Arthur, was, 
owing to the disappearance of the late Earl's 
will in her favour, left entirely dependent on 
her parents; one of whom never concerned 
himself about her, while the other was much 
exasperated against her by her attendance at 
the inquest, and the devotion to Arthur Ber- 
tram which she had so publicly displayed. 

The Countess of Kockalpine, who longed to 
quit the Castle with her favourite daughter, 
Lady Ida, professed to think very lightly of 
Edith's disorder, and had fixed the day for 
lier own departure, having resolved to leave 
Edith in the care of Mrs. Croft and 
Mrs. Prosser, until she had recovered her 
strength* 
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The only peril that attended her stay at 
Mrs. Croft's was now removed. 

Arthur Bertram was in prison, awaiting his 
trial for murder. There was no danger from 
that source ; but both Lord and Lady Bockal- 
pine, though from very different motives, 
wished to keep up a good understanding with 
Mr. and Mrs. Croft; and Soger Croft had paid 
such obsequious court to the Countess, that she 
had decided he was a very agreeable, useful, 
and obliging young man. She had that pas- 
sion for news, or rather gossip, which belongs 
to very small minds and very narrow hearts ; 
and Roger had most successfully pandered to 
this weakness. 

The topic next in interest to that of the mur- 
der of the young Marquis, and the arrest and 
committal of Arthur Bertram, was the entire 
disappearance of old Mr. Croft. 

It will be remembered that on the night 
preceding the day fixed for the inquest, and 
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two days before the funeral of the late Earl 
and the reading of his will, Roger Croft sud- 
denly appeared in his father's apartment, and 
induced him to leave the Villa and proceed 

with him to B , where a boat awaited him 

(on mysterious business connected with the 
Earl of Sockalpine). Since that time old 
Croft had not been heard of. His absence at 
the inquest on the young Marquis of Dunstan- 
burgh, and still more, his not being present at 
the late Earl's funeral and at the reading of 
his will, would have excited great surprise and 
animadversion, but that Mr. Roger Croft ex- 
plained to all inquirers, that his father's absence 
was inevitable, and that he was well aware that 
important affairs of the EarFs kept him away 
at such a time. 

For some weeks Roger Croft, by a variety 
of excuses and explanations, satisfied the 
curiosity of his mother and sister Gloriana about 
his f ather^s absence j but at length Mrs. Croft 
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became very uneasy at never receiving one line 
from her husband. Gloriana, who loved her 
father, more than shared her mother's anxiety; 
and Soger Croft, while reassuring them, was 
obliged to own that his father's absence was 
strangely protracted. 

He even proposed (if it lasted much longer) 
to set out for the spot to which he averred that 
the Earl of Rockalpine had sent Mr. Croft, to 
ascertain that he was well, and that no evil 
had befallen him. 

The Countess of Kockalpine and the Lady 
Ida Lorraine left the Castle, after the former 
had arranged with Mrs. Croft that Edith, in 
the course of a few days, should be removed to 
Croft ViUa. 

A little change for the better had taken 
place in Edith; and Phoebe, who was much 
attached to her young mistress, greatly pre- 
ferred staying with the Lady Edith in the 
country, to following the Lady Ida to London* 
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No wonder she did not wish to leave the 
country. The secret of this preference lay- 
not entirely in love of the Lady Edith or the 
country, though the former was become a 
strong motive with pretty Phoebe ; but a more 
potent influence still was at work. Pretty 
Phoebe was in love with a handsome young 
farmer on the Eockalpine estate, and he was 
desperately in love with her. He had asked 
her to go with him to Alnwick Fair, which was 
to be held in a few days. Old Potts, his 
father, and Mrs. Potts, his mother, with Miss 
Potts and her sweetheart, were to be of the 
party, and Phoebe hoped that Joe would pro- 
pose at the Fair. 

Very soon Phoebe's tender and careful 
nursing wrought a happy .change in the Lady 
Edith's state. 

Phoebe, who, had her young mistress not 
been a good deal better, would not have had 
the conscience to ask for a holiday, nor the 
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heart to enjoy one, had taken great care to 
conquer in herself the natural love of gossip, 
and the delight in creating a sensation. 

She had kept carefully concealed from Lady 
Edith the fact that Mr. Arthur Bertram had 

been committed to M gaol on a charge of 

murder, and poor Edith fondly hoped that the 
inquest was still adjourned. 

She was afraid to make any inquiries about 
Arthur, for she felt that she could not speak 
about him without revealing the secret of her 
heart to Phcebe; but she resolved when Phoebe 
was gone to the Fair, and Mrs. Prosser was 
waiting on her at tea, to make a few inquiries 
of the good old lady, who would, perhaps, not 
suspect, as a younger woman might, the intense 
interest she took in her answers, and in every- 
thing that concerned Arthur Bertram. 

At the end of the week — and it was then 
Thursday — ^Lady Edith was to be removed to 
Croft Villa ; and then she hoped that Arthur, 
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set at liberty, would join the family ; and that 
Love and Hope would again smile on their re- 
united lives ! 

What a bright day was that, on which pretty 
Phoebe, rosy as the mom, and very neatly and 
becomingly dressed, sprang into the smart gig, 
which her dear Joe Potts drove up to the 
back entrance to the Castle ! How proud and 
pleased she felt ! Her eyes were as blue as the 
bunch of forget-me-nots stuck inside and out- 
side her peaked straw bonnet. Her hair and 
eyebrows were black, and the former was glossy 
and rippled. She had a neat black silk paletot, 
and a dark blue silk dress, short enough to 
show a taper ankle and pretty little foot in a 
Balmoral boot. 

Her Joe was a fine young farmer ; but he 
was a good deal spoilt, to our taste, by the 
way in which his hat was stuck on one side, 
and by a cigar in his mouth. 
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But Phoebe was in love ; and, for her, what- 
ever Joe did was right. 

Miss Potts was driven by her lover in his 
dog-cart, and a younger sister went with them. 

The old Potts, though he could, as he said, 
lay his hand on five thousand pounds if he 
could on a shilling, went in his own tilt cart 
with his wife. He was a jolly, red-faced far- 
mer of sixty, in top-boots and in a coloured 
choker, and she was a fat, motherly woman, 
in a coal-skuttle bonnet, a large cloth shawl, a 
well-preserved black silk dress, still fresh and 
glossy — ^though it had formed the chief glory 
of her scanty, frugal trousseau thirty years 
before, and boasted a short waist, gig6t sleeves, 
great latitude of back, and very little longitude 
of skirt — and was adorned with a small tippet. 
She wore a pair of green thread gloves. She 
was armed with a bag and a huge umbrella, and 
she kept strict watch on those valuable articles. 
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and on her husband's pockets. She was a 
sensible woman. She thought Joe would 
be all the steadier if he had a wife to look after 
him, and she thought Phoebe Freke the very 
girl to suit him. 

The Fair was well attended, and presented 
a very lively, animated spectacle. The booths 
were gay with bright ribbons, trinkets, toys, 
gilt gingerbread, spice-nuts, brandy-snaps, 
oranges, apples, nuts, almonds. There were 
shows in abundance and lively music. Here 
"The Pig-paced Gentleman'' was painted 
larger than life, with a pipe in his mouth; 
there the " Fat Lady" was represented with 
all the attributes of a prize sow. There the 
grand theatre formed the centre of attraction; 
the manager, dressed like a huntsman, trum- 
peted forth the praises of his corps dramatiquey 
and announced the approaching performance of 
" a hentirely new sensation drammar, called 
7%^ Red Hindiariy hor the Bloody Scalp of the 
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Murdered Bride of ike Back Woods f^ while, 
to add to the reality, the Eed Indian himself 
bowed and grinned from the platform outside 
the booth, and invited the public to "valk 
up." 

Old Potts and his jolly dame were much 
annoyed by the application of a scratcher to the 
back of Mrs. Potts by a young scamp. She ulti- 
mately, however, caught the young scoundrel 
in the fact, and belaboured him with her um- 
brella until he roared and bellowed out for 
mercy, to the great delight of the crowd, who 
shouted out, " Well done ! Go it, old girl ! 
Give it him well ! Lay it on thick !" and so 
on, until, from sheer fatigue, the old dame let 
the culprit go, giving him as he went a final 
poke in the back with the ferule of her umbrella. 
With this solitary exception, everything went 
smoothly, gaily, merrily at the Fair. 

Phoebe Freke returned to the Castle with 
her pockets full of gingerbread nuts and fair- 
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ings ; and, better still, with a pretty gold and 
turquoise ring on the engaged finger of her 
little dimpled hand. She had seen " the Pig- 
faced Gentleman," "the Fat Lady," The Bed 
Indiariy or the Bloody ScaJp of the Bride of the 
Back Woods ; she had seen her Joe carry off 
sundry wooden lemons, apples, tin snuff-boxes, 
and china dogs at " throwing the bar," win 
pockets-full of nuts at rifle-shooting, and 
knock all the pipes out of Aunt Sally's 
mouth; she had been with him in a swing 
and on a " merry-go-round," and, on the whole, 
she had spent a delightful day at the fair with 
her now affianced Joe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and pious take 
These for a hermitage." 

Anon. 

And what were the feelings of Arthur Bertram, 

when he found himself the inmate of M 

gaol ? Alas ! even when the hisses and howls 
of the mob, who had followed him to prison, 
died away in the distance, shut out by the 
thick stone walls, did he cease to hear that 
maddening sound ? No ; their echo was still 
in his ears. It seemed as if, as long as life 
lasted, he could never cease to hear those yells 
— " Down with the murderer !" " Blood for 
blood !" " Hanging's too good for him !" Even 
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the gaoler, who knew the young Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh personally, and had received 
some kindnesses from him since his accession 
to the title, and had hopes of an appointment 
for his son through his lordship's influence — 
even he scowled with more than a gaoler's 
wonted ferocity at poor Arthur, and answered 
with more than professional gruflfness a few 
questions the accused gasped out as to the 
probable duration of his imprisonment. 

Arthur threw himself, in an agony of grief 
and despair, on the little iron settle with its 
wretched mattress ; and, hiding his face in his 
hands, tears, of which the source was love for 
Edith, forced themselves through his now thin 
fingers, and sobs convulsed his once manly, 
noble breast. 

The gaoler glanced at him over his shrugged 
shoulders with an expression of ineffable con- 
tempt. 

"There's a poor, snivelling, blubbering 
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chap !" he muttered between his teeth ; " a 
mean sneak, that can get behind a man and 
knock him on the head and stab him in the 
back, all the same as a forriner, but can't 
stand by what he's done — a miserable creature 
as ain't true to hisself. He 'ont die geame, 
not he ! for that he's guilty, and will be found 
guilty, and hanged, there can't be no doubt. 
Look at un a blubbering there ! That 'ud 
convince any reasonable being what sort of a 
chap he is ! Well, I does like to see 'em geame 
to the back-bone, and if they've done the thing 
that is wrong, standing to it, and true to them- 
selves — true to the last, as a body may say." 

With these words, he shot another glance 
of supreme contempt at Arthur Bertram, who 
still lay on the settle unconscious of the 
gaoler's presence, and of all save the ruin of 
his hopes, and the darkness that had closed 
round him like a pall. 

" And to think that such a sneak as that" 

h2 
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(muttered the gaoler as he went his way along 
the stone passage, at the end of which was 
Arthur's cell), " to think that the likes of he, 
should have sent the Most Noble the Markis of 
Dunstanburgh clean out of this world, and that 
afore Jem's got his appintment and been pur- 
vided for ! If it ain't enough to make a man 
Guss and swear, I don't know what is. Such 
a fine figgur of a man as the Markis wor, and 
so pleasant-like and affable. Well, I ain't fond 
of seeing 'em hanged in a gen'ral way, but I'll 
see that chap strung up, that I will, and no 
mistake. Why, he hadn't even the sperit to 
offer to stand a glass, a snivelling sneak of a 
chap! Guilty, or not Guilty?— why, the 
judge and jury will see at a glance, as I do, 
that he's one of your stab-in-the-back fellows. 
Heigho ! I'll go and have a glass of something 
stiffish along of Bob the Burglar. He'll hang 
for it this time, and no mistake, for he knocked 
old Miser Miles on the head, that's sartain 
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sure ; but then he done it in self-defence, when 
Miser Miles was just going to shoot him like a 
dog, and he's as merry as a grig. He don't 
lie on his bed a-shaking and a-blubbering — 
he'll die geame, he will ; but that young chap's 
a regular muff, what's called a hassassin, that 
what he is. Drat him! I've good cause to 
cuss him, and Jem nofrpurvided for, which he 
was sure of an appintment but for that snivel- 
ling hassassin there !" 

The gaoler did not judge Arthur more 
harshly than did the world in general. The 
feeling so universal in the neighbourhood of 
Dunstanburgh and Rockalpine spread itself 
over the whole kingdom. The papers were 
full of further particulars of the mysterious and 
horrible murder of the young Marquis. The 
leading journal had an eloquent article on mur- 
ders in general, and, with many saving clauses 
about not prejudicing the public mind and not 
prejudging this individual case, contrived to 
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prejudice the whole world at home and abroad, 
and to prejudge and precondemn the unhappy 
Arthur Bertram. 

And now, shall we venture to ask the reader 
what opinion he has formed upon this moment- 
ous question of " Guilty, or not Guilty?" 

We know, and we trust that all who have 
read this " ower true tale" know and feel, that 
of deliberate, premeditated murder Arthur 
Bertram was quite incapable. But we know, 
too, that passion will occasionally master the 
best and the wisest among us ; we know that 
he loved Edith Lorraine with a love which fell 
very little short of that idolatry which is for- 
bidden by Him who cannot err ; we know that 
the Marquis's jealousy was such that it had 
already urged him to use exasperating words, 
and even personal violence, to Arthur Bertram 
— that a conflict had already taken place be- 
tween them on the confines of the Black Wood. 

We will suppose that Arthur went forth to 
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carry out to the full his Christian principles 
and pious abhorrence of duelling. He, the 
successful lover — ^he who, whatever his birth, 
his low estate, his wretched fortunes — he who 
had, in spite of all, won from the maiden they 
both adored, a preference and a favour for 
which the Most Noble the Marquis of Dun- 
stanburgh, lord of so many noble estates, and 
of such fabulous wealth, had sued so long in 
vain ! Is it impossible that, meeting on those 
lone Flats, before Roger Croft joined them, 
Arthur Bertram, armed with a loaded stick, 
solely for self-defence, may have met with the 
young Marquis in an angry, an insulting, a 
maddening state of exasperated feeling, and 
may have been so provoked, so outraged, as 
to have struck him in self-defence, and unin- 
tentionally to have slain him ? The Marquis 
may have used language of the most imtating, 
insulting kind. He did so once before, and 
may have done so again. He may have struck 
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his rival on the face ; and Arthur Bertram is 
a man. We know how often a blow has proved 
fatal, which was never meant to injure seri- 
ously. 

We only put these questions hypothetically, 
and in answer to the solemn, momentous ques- 
tion of, " Guilty or not Guilty ?" Surely, if 
it were so, Arthur's crime would be one which, 
could the facts of the case be proved to be 
what we have suggested as not quite impos- 
sible, the sternest judge and jury would con- 
sider "justifiable homicide." 

But was it so ? The evidence of the surgeons 
who made the post-mortem examination proved 
that the blow or blows of which the young 
Marquis died must have been struck from 
behind. And how, in the case we have sup- 
posed, could Arthur have struck his rival from 
behind? 

Alas, alas! how can the truth ever be 
brought to light ? Arthur swore at the in- 
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quest, and at the adjourned inquest, that when 
lie reached Dunstanburgh Flats, he found the 
Marquis lying on his face between the fissure 
of the*rocks, in a pool of blood, and quite dead; 
and that Roger Croft, coming up at that mo- 
ment from the direction of the Abbey, at once 
accused him of the murder. That his (Roger's) 
shouts brought some coast-guardsmen and 
policemen to the spot ; and that when Lady 
Edith Lorraine arrived at the Flats, he was in 
their custody. Everything, then, would tend 
to throw the started suspicion on Arthur 
Bertram. 

The only witnesses that could throw any 
light on this ghastly mystery, were those gipsy- 
boys whom Edith met so suddenly among the 
cliffs, and who were actual witnesses of this 
deed of blood and guilt. It is just possible, 
if they could be produced, and examined sepa- 
rately, and were called upon in open court to 
identify among many the murderer of the Mar- 
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quis, that Arthur Bertram's innocence might 
be established, or his guilt proved. At present, 
a stronger chain of circumstantial evidence has 
seldom linked crime with detection. 

The knobbed and loaded stick produced at 
the inquest, and on which clotted blood and 
flaxen hair made even men grow white and 
faint, WAS Arthur's ! — he had bought it for 
self-protection on a walking tour. With that 
loaded stick the deed was done — that was 
proved beyond a doubt; for the wounds at 
the back of the young Marquis's head corre- 
sponded exactly with the loaded knob of the 
knotted stick. 

All efforts to obtain any clue to the where- 
abouts of the gipsy-boys had failed in totOy so 
that the Coroner had decided to waste no more 
time in bringing the adjourned inquest to a 
close, and had conveyed to the minds of the 
Jury a suspicion very strong in his own mind, 
that the gipsy-lads existed only in the excited 
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and somewhat morbid fancy of the eccentric 
young lady who had so strangely appeared on 
the Flats just after the murder, and, more 
strangely still, had, as it were, dropped from 
the clouds during the inquest, and insisted on 
giving her evidence. 

That the idea of these gipsy-boys was either 
the result of hallucination or cunning, became 
a general impression ; and as time wore on, 
and nothing was heard of them, those who had 
believed in them shook their heads, and said — 

" Poor young lady ! how she loves that vile 
murderer !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It falleth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the plain beneath." 

Shakespeare. 



Roger Croft had completely quieted the fears 
of his mother and Gloriana, by professing to 
go away for some days in search of his father, 
and returning, repeated the story that he was 
quite well, but was prevented writing by a 
sprain which he had given to the thumb of his 
right hand, and which rendered writing pain- 
ful to him. He added, that he was progress- 
ing favourably with the business Lord Rockal- 
pine had confided to him, and that his return 
might be confidently expected ere long. 
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Edith was now again an inhabitant of Croft 
Villa, and Mrs. Croft began to hope that, as 
the Marquis had been murdered, and the 
wretched Arthur Bertram, whom she had 
always hated, would no doubt be hanged for 
that murder, her darling Roger would in the 
end win Edith, and that the lost will would be 
found and proved, and Edith thus become one 
of the wealthiest and best of matches. 

"As for Arthur's being hanged bringing 
any disgrace on us," she said, " that's all non- 
sense. Mr. Croft, who doted on his ill-con- 
ducted baggage of a daughter, made a great 
fool of himself in bringing up the base-born 
brat as a gentleman. But the fact is, in point 
of law, bastards have no relations ; and, there- 
fore, Arthur (wicked ruffian) is no relation of 
ours. Of course it's very horrible to think of 
anyone one has known from his infancy, and 
seen playing with one's own angel children, 
coming to the scaffold. But these bastards 
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are almost always bad ; and I was a poor, 
timid, weak young thing at the time, or I 
should have set my face against his introduc- 
tion into my family, and have said : * Mr. Croft, 
you may trample me in the dust, you may cut 
me in halves, but you shall not force a bastard 
upon my true-bom babes. / know what I 
owe to my children, if you have no sense of 
propriety and decency towards them.' " 

Roger Croft did his utmost to ingratiate 
himself with Lady Edith Lorraine, but in vain. 
She more than disliked, she loathed him, and 
pleaded indisposition as an excuse for confin- 
ing herself almost constantly to her own 
room. 

This plea could not well be disputed, for 
every tinge of colour had forsaken her cheeks ; 
she was wasted almost to a shadow, and the 
late rounded, blooming, bright-eyed girl had 
now in her face and form the shadowy, touch- 
ing beauty of a sorrowing angel. 
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Roger Croft had two heavy cares on his bad 
heart : one was the inexplicable disappearance 
of the late Earl of Rockalpine's will from an 
iron safe, of which he had a forged key, and 
in which he knew that his father kept it ; and 
the other, worse still, was the total failure of 
all his attempts to interest in his favour the 
idol of his base soul, the Lady Edith Lorraine. 

There was in the immediate neighbourhood 

of M gaol a house — ^we will not call it a 

convent — in which dwelt a number of ladies — 
Protestant ladies of rank and wealth — who had 
retired from the world, and had given them- 
selves up to good works. They were Sisters 
of Mercy in every sense of the word; and 
Edith, having met one of them by the death- 
bed of a poor cottager, had formed a sort of 
intimacy with. the sisterhood, some of whom, 
much to the annoyance of Roger Croft and his 
mother, visited Lady Edith occasionally at 
Croft Villa ; and sometimes Edith, when the 
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Crofts were absent, took a little walk to some 
poor pensioner's cottage with one of these 
" Sisters." Gloriana alone knew of these 
walks, but she was a fast friend of Edith's. 

Edith opened her heart to the sweet, sym- 
pathising, saintly Sisters ; and they, by their 
pity, their faith, and their pious counsels, 
saved her from despair. 

***** 

One evening, Arthur in his lone cell was 
engaged upon his defence, for the time of his 
trial approached. He had seen counsel of 
eminence, and consulted with them ; but he 
had resolved to plead his cause himself. He 
saw that Sergeant Quibble, and Mr. Either- 
side, Q.C., did not believe in his innocence ; 
and he felt that, though their verbal eloquence 
might excite the imagination, it could never 
convince the minds of a wise judge and a 
dispassionate jury. 

" I will say what is true," he exclaimed ; 
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" I will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth," he cried. " And 
Father in heaven! and Saviour of sinful 
men ! grant me the power to do my own 
wretched case justice, and I pray thee to put 
it into the hearts of judge and jury to discern 
the truth, and to act uprightly." 

Arthur was on his knees, uttering this 
prayer, when the gaoler, who had been won 
from his wrath and contempt by his prisoner's 
calm and gentle fortitude, came in, and said, 
*^ Two of them English nims was come to pray 
and preach." This the gaoler said with a sort 
of sneer. 

Arthur started to his feet, and at that mo- 
ment the sun came out from behind a cloud, 
shining for the first time that day, and its rays 
fell in a full stream on two forms that stood in 
the doorway. One was a tall, pale, thin, 
middle-aged Sister of Mercy, in the dress of 
her order ; the other was robed in black, and 
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wore a hood and a thick veil. Could she be 
a novice ? 

The elder lady motioned to the gaoler to 
withdraw; when he was gone, she held oat 
her hand to Arthur, who had risen to welcome 
her, and led him up to her companion, who 
had sunk on a stone bench. She then gently 
raised her young companion's veil, and Arthur, 
falling on his knees with a wild cry of surprise 
and joy, recognised the pale wan face and 
wasted form of his heart's idol, his Edith; 
while she, poor girl, overcome at the sight of 
the change wrought in her beloved by con- 
finement and grief, fell forward into his arms 
in a deep and deathlike swoon. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" Would I were with thee every day and hour, 
Which now I spend so sadly, far from thee ; 
Wotdd that my form possessed the magic power 
To follow where my sinking heart would be : 
Would I were with thee !'' 

The Hon. Mbs. Caroline Nobton. 



The Sister of Mercy who had so kindly ac- 
companied poor Edith to her Arthur's prison, 
was one of those saintly women who, no matter 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, are 
true Christians, and seem sent from Heaven 
to risit the fatherless and widows in their 

affliction, and to keep themselves unspotted 

• 

from the world. 
* 
Sister Sympathy (such was the name of 

i2 
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Edith's friend) was a lady of high birth and 
ample fortune. She was one of the " Marys" 
of earth, and she had chosen that good part 
which should not be taken from her. Such 
women seem, indeed, like angels without 
wings. 

Wherever Sickness, Sorrow, Shame, and 
Penitence groaned and wept, there Sister 
Sympathy's pale, sweet face, her soft, white, 
helping hands, and graceful, black-robed form, 
were seen. There her soft, low voice was 
heard ; there her influence (at once cheering 
and softening) was felt, and there her wealth 
diffused comfort and help. She stole from the 
poor cottages to the hospital wards or the 
wretched prison, like a sunbeam. Where she 
had been, the cupboard was no longer bare, 
the grate fireless, the children barefoot. The 
feverish patient, tossing on the hospital bed, 
grew calm and cool as Sister Sympathy poured 
into his wounds the oil of comfort and the wine 
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of help. She bathed the burning brow with 
fragrant waters, and smoothed the hot pillow, 
and the sufferer blessed her and slept. She 
stole to the captive's side, and whispered of 
hope and faith ; and, lo ! there was light in 
the dark cell, and comfort in the sinking heart. 

And now, with Arthur's help, she has re- 
stored Edith to consciousness, and has seated 
her by her lover's side ; and she looked from 
the grated window, while Arthur held the 
maiden of his bosom in a long embrace, and 
while they exchanged a few whispered words 
of welcome and of love. 

Sister Sympathy knew all — Edith had con- 
fided everything to her ; she knew, too, what 
love was, for she had loved in her bright and 
beautiful youth, now so long passed away ; 
Death had claimed her beloved one, almost at 
the altar. Not satisfied with robbing her of 
her little world of love and light, the " fell 
sergeant" had enlisted in his black band, her 
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father, mother, sister, brothers ; and for some 
time Amabel St. Ormond prayed that she, too, 
might be taken. But it was not to be ; there 
was work for her to do, and she must do it, 
before going to her rest. 

Heavenly Love then filled the heart of the 
passionate child of earth, and the beautiful 
young daughter of rank, wealth, and fashion 
became a Sister of Mercy — Sister Sympathy, 
friend of the friendless, and head of a holy 
band of pious ladies devoted to good works. 

Lady Edith Lorraine had first met Sister 
Sympathy in the cottage homes of her own 
and her late grandfather's poor pensioners. 
The unhappy soon respond to the voice of pity, 
and ere long Sister Sympathy had won Edith's 
confidence, and had become the gentle girl's 
best friend, guide, adviser, oracle ! 

Sister Sympathy had a strong mind, a stout 
heart, great powers of reasoning, a fund of 
natural logic, and an unerring instinct in her 
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estimation of character. The organs of per- 
ception and reflection gave fulness to the pale, 
noble brow of Sister Sympathy. From all 
that Edith told her, Sister Sympathy felt al- 
most convinced of Arthur's innocence; but, 
before she quite made up her mind, she wished 
to see him, and to hear his own account of 
the dreadful and fatal occurence on Dunstan- 
burgh Flats. If it proved, as Sister Sympa- 
thy felt pretty nearly sure it would, that her 
impression, after seeing and conversing with 
Arthur, was all in his favour, then she had a 
plan in her wise head and warm heart for 
proving his innocence ; and she had resolved 
to spare no trouble, no expense to help the 
friendless young man, if she felt certain of the 
holy truth and justice of his cause. 

Lady Edith, after a few moments of pas- 
sionate tenderness, tore herself from Arthur's 
fond embrace, and, going up to Sister Sympa- 
thy, begged her to question and cross-question 
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Arthur Bertram as to all the particulars of the 
dreadful event which had brought him to his 
present woful plight and doleful prison. Sister 
Sympathy complied ; she drew a chjirir close 
to the little pallet on which Arthur and 
Edith sat hand-in-hand, and Arthur, at her 
request, entered into the minutest details of 
all those occurrences with which the reader is 
familiar. As he proceeded, the convincing 
eloquence of truth found its way to Sister 
Sympathy's heart and mind; her soft eyes 
brightened and sparkled through their tears, 
her pale cheeks became first a soft pink, and 
then a bright scarlet ; her little white hand 
united itself to that which Arthur held tightly 
clasped in his own, namely, that of Edith ; 
and when he had done, she said, 

" Cheer up, my Edith— dear child, cheer 
up! My children, do not despond. And 
you, Arthur Bertram, tell your story in court 
as you have told it to me, and I do not be- 
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lieve that any twelve Englishmen can be em- 
panelled as a jury who will find you guilty, 
or any judge on the English bench condemn 
you." . 

*' Oh ! bless you, thank you, for those dear 
words !" said Arthur ; while Edith, sobbing 
convulsively, sank into Sister Sympathy's 
arms. 

*' And, now, dear children," said the Sister 
of Mercy, " I will tell you what I will do. I 
have a relative learned in the law, and once a 
barrister in high repute and good practice. 
He ceased to practice his profession because 
he could not bear to make the worse appear 
the better cause ; but, as the champion of 
friendless innocence, he still occasionally enters 
the lists ; and I am much mistaken and disap- 
pointed in him if he does not take up your 
cause, Arthur Bertram, as if you were his 
own son. I would judge no one hastily, 
rashly, but I own I have formed my own sus- 
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picions ; God forgive me if I wrong any one ! 
At any rate, I feel pretty sure that my 
cousin, Charles St. Ormond, will think 
with me, that much will depend on the evi- 
dence of those gipsy boys; and I can promise 
you, my dear young friends, that no expense 
shall be spared to get those boys into court. 
I will write to my cousin at once. I have 
little doubt that he will be here to-morrow, al- 
though he is three hundred miles away. Into 
his hands you may safely put yourself and 
your cause ; and I feel convinced that all 
that man can do for you, he will do, and that 
God will help him to justify innocence and to 
detect guilt. And in the meantime, my dear 
young friend," said Sister Sympathy, "let me 
exhort you to patience and faith. Pray at 
morning, at evening, and at noonday, and in 
the long sleepless hours of the silent night. 
Pray fervently — ^pray ever. Read your Bible, 
and daily learn a hymn from this little book," 
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she said, giving Arthur The Christian Year. 
" And now we must leave you, for it is grow- 
ing late, and the time allowed the prisoners 
for converse with their friends will soon expire. 
We leave you, but we leave you with the foun- 
tain of comfort^' (here she touched the Bible) ; 
" and the Father will send the Comforter in 
answer to your prayers." 

Again the gentle Sister looked out of the 
barred and dingy window, on the wretched 
court, and again Arthur pressed his Edith to 
his breast, and imprinted a long kiss on her pale 
lips. 

They are gone, and Arthur is alone ; but no 
longer downcast, desolate, distressed. He 
turned to his Bible for comfort, and he found 
it. He committed to memory that exquisite 
evening hymn in The Christian Year^ and 
then he prayed long, fervently — sprayed on his 
bended knees, by the side of his little pallet, 
and prayed as he lay stretched on that hard 
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and narrow bed ; and as he did so, sleep came 
softly down on the long wakeful lids. A choir 
of heavenly harps seemed to lull his weary 
spirit, and in a column of silver moonlight 
(that came slanting in through the barred 
window of his prison) white-winged angels 
seemed to float, and Faith, with her oaken 
cross, and Hope, with her silver anchor, to 
glide down, and take their station at the head 
of Arthur Bertram's little pallet. And few on 
couches of down, and under canopies of crim- 
son velvet, have ever passed a night of such 
bliss, such beatitude, as did poor Arthur Ber- 
tram on his wretched straw mattress, in his 

prison-cell in M gaol, after the maiden of 

his bosom and the sweet Sister of Mercy had 
visited him there. True Love, sublime Con- 
stancy, strong Faith, bright Hope, sweet Con- 
solation, lovely Religion — ^these were the spirits 
that visited Arthur in the fair land of dreams. 
Sleep on, young Arthur ! — sleep on, sweet 
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Edith's first and only love ! and, with God's 
help, may thy innocence be proved (rE innocent 
thou art). And for her dear sake we pray, 
that the time may come when thy waking 
realities may be as full of joy and peace as 
thy prison dreams. 
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CHAPTER XL 



^^ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.*^ 

Hatnes Baylet. 



Time passed on, and still Mr. Croft came not. 
Eoger Croft had constantly assured his mother 
that his father was perfectly safe, and fully 
occupied with the Earl's business; but that 
the injury to his right thumb, which he had 
begged him, Roger, to explain, prevented his 
writing. He added that a certain amount of 
mystery surrounded the affairs that at present 
engrossed him, and that, as the result of the 
private negotiations he was conducting for the 
Earl of Rockalpine would be very lucrative and 
beneficial, he hoped Mrs. Croft would keep 
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quiet, and not expect him till she saw 
him, • 

While Roger Croft was at home, his argu- 
ments succeeded in silencing Mrs. Croft's 
tongue and quieting her fears ; but when 
Roger took his leave (which he did to endea- 
vour to get possession of the splendid legacy 
left him by the Marquis of Dunstanburgh, and 
of which his mother knew nothing), then she 
began again to fret and get frightened at the 
protracted and mysterious absence of her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Croft had all his life been a very dull 
and prosy, but a very regular and punctual 
correspondent. The excuse of the injury to 
his thumb seemed to her very much like an 
invention ; and she well knew, alas ! that 
Roger Croft never told the truth when a lie 
would answer his purpose better. Added to 
this, Mrs. Croft's funds were very low. Mr. 
Croft had always k^pt the cheque-book and 
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the purse, but then he had never failed to em- 
p(>wer her every Saturday, as regular as the 
day came round, to pay all the weekly bills. 
Now, for three weeks they had not been paid. 
Butcher, baker, grocer, fishmonger, poulterer, 
laundress, and gardener, all began to grow 
anxious about their money — to write notes 
about large amounts to make up, or small 
sums to • meet, and, in short, to dun the dis- 
tracted Mrs. Croft. But what was worse 
still, was, that several pressing letters had 
arrived at the Villa, directed to Mr. Croft, 
and which Mrs. Croft had opened, announcing 
that a policy for five thousand pounds would 
lapse unless the premium was at once paid up. 
This insurance it had been the great object of 
Mrs. Croft's life (even as a bride) to induce 
her husband to effect, for her especial benefit. 
And now, for the want of a few pounds, it is 
very likely to lapse ! Mrs. Croft was furious 
at the thought. She wrote to Roger, but she 
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obtained no answer. She wrote again and 
again, with a similar result. Mrs Croft could 
endure her anxiety no longer. She resolved 
to go to town. She would take Gloriana for 
company, and take up her abode for a day or 
two at the house of Mr. Lambert, in Queen's 
Square, Bloomsbury. Mr. Lambert was an 
old friend of Mrs. Croft's family. He had 
often allowed her to make his house her home 
during her visits to London, and he bad given 
her a general invitation to put up at 111 
Queen's Square, not even insisting on any 
previous notice of her coming. Mrs. Croft 
resolved, then, that she would set off the next 
day for town, and repair at once to Mr. Lam- 
bert's very comfortable, old-fashioned resi- 
dence in Queen's Square. Her object was to 
make every possible inquiry about her hus- 
band, especially of an old clerk, who had once 
been in Mr. Croft's office, and who now was 
employed by the very Insurance Company — 
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The Vampire — ^in which Mr., Croft's life was 
insured for five thousand pounds. She hoped, 
too, to see her beloved Roger, and the only 
scruple she had was about leaving Edith Lor- 
raine alone at the Villa during her visit to 
town. But then, the only danger that could 
assail her was averted ; the only intruder that 
the Earl and Countess could object to was 
shut out, as the hard woman hoped and be- 
lieved, for ever by the walls of M gaol. 

Edith, absorbed as she was by her grief, 
and interested in no company but that of 
Sister Sympathy, would not miss either herself 
or Gloriana. Edith was not allowed to write 
to the Countess or Lady Ida, so exasperated 
was the former at Lady Edith's behaviour at 
the coroner's inquest ; therefore, it was not 
very likely her ladyship would hear of the 
visit to town. At any rate, Mrs. Croft felt 
she must go; and, as she had only a few shil- 
lings in the world, she must borrow of kind, 
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gentle, generous Edith whatever pocket-money 
the dear girl had by her, and apologise for a 
step which, anxiety about Mr. Croft's life (or 
rather the insurance on it) compelled her to 
take. 

Gloriana, who really loved her father, and 
who was excessively anxious about him, gladly 
agreed to attend ter mother to London. 

Edith, comforted by the prospect of unin- 
vaded solitude and unquestioned visits to 
Sister Sympathy, made no objection, and 
gladly handed to Mrs. Croft the contents of 
her purse, which, however, owing to her 
large bounty to the poor, were much smaller 
than Mrs. Croft had hoped and expected. 

" How very unlucky it is," said Mrs. Croft 
to Gloriana, " that Edith is so very poor just 
now ; she has only lent me just enough to pay 
our fares and a cab or two. However, when 
once we get to dear old Lambert's, we shall be 
free from all expense ; and he always places 

k2 
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his brougham at my disposal, too, so when 
once we get there we shall be quite at 
home/' 

" But, mamma, if he should be out of 
town ?" suggested Gloriana. 

" Oh, he is never out of town, my dear ; 
but even if he were, the old housekeeper knows 
me, and has known me since I was a little trot, 
so high. She will make us as comfortable as 
if old Lambert were at home. And now, have 
you made Betsy pack up all we shall want ?" 

" Yes, mamma, as you desired, in one large 
black trunk." 

" I hope you have put up my new pink 
moire and my black velvet, and your own best 
silk and new ball-dress." 

" I have, mamma ; but I see no chance of 
our wanting them." 

" Oh, you cannot tell ; no one knows what 
may happen ; it is well to be provided. Put 
up my jewels and your own trinkets, and tie 
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a scarlet bow on to each handle of the trunk. 
We shall then recognise it at once, and not 
have to stand among a mob of wretches vainly 
trying to identify our own luggage." 

They are off at last. 

Edith watched them from her own window 
till the pony-chaise was a black speck in the 
distance. And then, as it was a very fine day 
in early spring, she resolved to go and call on 
Mrs. Prosser, the housekeeper at the Castle, 
and who had been laid up with rheumatism 
since Edith's departure. 

Edith's way lay partly across a corner of the 
purple moor, over the brook, which she passed 
by stepping on the large pieces of rock or stone 
placed there on purpose, and then through the 
Black Wood, and into the Rockalpine shrub- 
beries. As Croft Villa was on the Rockalpine 
property, and it all formed one estate, belong- 
ing to the Earl her father, Edith did not hesi- 
tate to take this walk unattended. She liked 
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to be alone, to think of her dear Arthur. 

The neat, trim, well-kept gardens of Croft 
Villa, with their smooth, bright, broad, gravel 
carriage-road and trim evergreens, were rich 
in snowdrops and golden and lilac crocusses, 
the dew was on the grass and on the leaves, 
sparkling in the sun like gems. She went 
down the broad stone steps — ^those steps which 
five-and-twenty years before had been blotted 
with the blood of Lord Hauteville, her father's 
elder brother, Rockalpine's heir — and passed 
out at the green gates of the Villa into the 
wild country, so beautifully contrasted with 
the well-kept garden and well-pipeclayed steps 
of Croft Villa. 

Edith's heart was a little lighter than it had 
been for some weeks, for she had that morning 
received a note from Sister Sympathy saying 
that her cousin, Mr. St. Onnond, was as fully 
convinced as herself of Arthur Bertram's inno- 
cence, and had great hopes that the momen- 
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tous question of " Guilty, or not Guilty ?" 
would be decided in his fayour. At the same 
time, Sister Sympathy warned Edith not to be 
too sanguine ; but while hoping — and, above 
all, praying — ^for the best, to try to prepare 
for the worst, since all depended on the 3uccess 
of the efforts she and her cousin were making, 
and the large reward they had offered for the 
production of the two gipsy-boys who had wit- 
nessed the murder of the Marquis on the Flats. 

"Father in heaven!" said Edith (as she 
quitted the open moor and entered the Black 
Wood), " in thy great mercy bring these gipsy- 
boys to light, for my Arthur's sake !" 

This ejaculation, or rather prayer, burst 
from the depths of Edith's heart, and ere long 
it was answered ; for as Edith passed by that 
grassy amphitheatre, closed in by evergreens, 
the scene of Lord Hauteville's murder, an im- 
pulse, which she could not understand or 
resist, compelled her to lift the sweeping 
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boughs of a dark pine and to enter that fatal 
spot ! There was the rough, unshorn man 
whom she had seen peering through those 
branches on the day of the Marquis's murder ; 
there was the tall, lean, but still handsome 
Irishwoman, his wife ; there was that gipsy 
Madge, who had, some four years since, pro- 
phesied that Arthur would live in a castle and 
wear a coronet ; and — oh, joy ! oh, ecstasy ! 
oh, comfort, hope, delight ! — by her side, all 
seated on the grass, were the two bright-eyed, 
black-haired, brown-skinned boys who had wit- 
nessed the Marquis's murder, and who had 
begged her not to go to the Flats, lest she, 
too, should be killed ! 

Yes, those very gipsy-boys who had seen 
the young Marquis lying murdered on the 
stones, and who had warned Edith not to ap- 
proach the blood-stained spot, there they were! 
They, on whose evidence, in all probability, the 
life, name, fame of her heart's idol depended. 
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" Oh, boys ! dear, good boys !" cried Edith, 
rushing up to the young vagrants and drawing 
them to her, " where have you been ? whence 
do you come ? Don't you know there's a 
great reward offered for you ?" 

** We were talking of it a minute syne," said 
Gipsy Madge, " and Rough Rob here'U get it, 
for he's found 'em ; and they're my lads, and I 
mean to take them the night, as quiet and pri- 
vate as may be, to the Sisters o' Mercy ; and, 
oh ! my dear young leddy, the tale they'll tell 
at the trial will turn the scale, I'm thinking, 
and the poor youth now in gaol will be proved 
as innocent as your bonny sel'. And do ye 
remember what I told you four years ago, 
about a castle in his path and a coronet on his 
brow, and you in jewels and ermine by his side 
in the House of Lords, my leddy ?" 

** Oh !" said Edith, weeping for joy, " I do 
indeed ; but can these boys prove his inno- 
cence ?" 
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" I think they can, my leddy," said Madge. 

" I knows as how they can," said the rough, 
hairy man (whom the reader has recognised as 
Bough Bob). 

" Oh, good Saint Eobert, help the innicent!" 
said his tall wife, " and I'll burn a candle to 

you r 

" We will spake the truth, leddy," said the 
elder boy. " We saw the young Markis lying 
on the Flats in his blood, and we'll point out 
the man as did it; we both knows him by 
sight. Oh, it was an ugly sight, my leddy, 
and I often drames I sees the dead body — all 
white, and blue, and green, in a pool of blood. 
I'll spake the truth, my leddy." 

And Edith hugged him, in her deep grati- 
tude and delight. 

^* We must keep all dark, dark as night," 
said Madge ; " they've been kidnapped once, 
and will again, if we don't hide 'em up, my 
leddy." 
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" Oh, take every possible care, dear good 
people !" said Edith. 

"Never fear us, my leddy," said Bough 
Rob ; " it's I have got 'em back, and this is 
the safest place to hide in, for them as has 
bad consciences flies this place. Trust to us, 
my leddy, and go now in peace ; you may be 
missed and seeked." 

" God bless and guide you all," said Edith, 
shaking hands with each in turn, as, with 
streaming eyes, she left the spot. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" And disappointment in the rear, 
That blasts the promised joy." 

Grat. 

It was nine o'clock at night when Mrs Croft 
and Gloriana arrived at the Great Northern 
railway-station. 

With the aid of a railway-porter -and the 
scarlet bows, the black trunk was soon secured, 
and they themselves were soon safely ensconced 
in a cab, with their bags, bonnet-boxes, baskets, 
and all other small portable belongings, and 
driving through London on their way to 
Queen's-square. 

" It will be much too late for dinner," said 
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Mrs. Croft, " but we can have a dish of cut- 
lets, or a nice rump-steak, with our tea. I 
think I shall fix on a steak — Mr. Lambert's 
cook does rump-steak just to my taste — flight 
brown outside, and red in, but only red with 
the gravy. Then, too, the cook at Mr. Lam- 
bert's makes the best buttered toast in the 
world, and we can have a nice spring salad, 
or a few fried potatoes. Besides, he keeps 
poultry, so, if we fancy it, we can make sure 
of a new-laid egg. I like mine very lightly 
boiled — ^three minutes ; don't let me forget 
to mention that You like yours with the 
white set — ^four minutes for youj remember. 
But if Mrs. Plumm or Mr. Lambert propose 
it, we should be none the worse for a broiled 
chicken, with mushroom sauce ; we can have, 
that, I ^are say." 

^' Oh, that will be very nice !" said Glori- 
ana ; *^ but I long especially for a cup of tea. 
I am very tired and thirsty." 
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*' Well, I promise you, you shan't have to 
wait long, Glory," said Mrs Croft. " My dear 
old friend's servants well know they cannot 
please their master more than by making me 
very comfortable. Mrs. Plumm, the house- 
keeper, has known me from a girl — rchild, 
indeed — and she is well aware that, if I had 
chosen, I might have been mistress of that 
house and of her fine, portly self. The Square 
certainly is not as fashionable as I could wish; 
but the house is a perfect temple of comfort — 
such beds ! and such a delightful warm bath 
at a few minutes' notice ! Then I shall have 
the brougham and pair at my disposal (I 
always have), and that saves a fortune in 
cabs. If I can but find out where your father 
is, and get money from him to pay up the in- 
terest on the policy, if it is not already#too late 
— ^which God forbid ! — I shall be easy in my 
mind ; and then, if we are very comfortable. 
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and old Lambert pressing, perhaps I may 
make out a week in town." 

" But Edith ?" suggested Gloriana. 

" Oh, Edith will do very well. I am not at 
all uneasy about her ; but I shouldn't like to 
meet with Lady Eockalpine. She might think 
I ought not to have left that wrong-headed 
mope of a girl alone. But unless I were to 
seek the Countess out (which I promise you, 
my dear, I shan't do), I am not very likely to 
meet her. And now let me give you a hint. 
Glory : old Lambert is very fond of young 
girls, but he likes them to be full of fun, and 
always merry. You have taken lately to be 
almost as dull and moping as Edith herself. 
A word to the wise : — ^if you want old Lambert 
— ^who is as rich as a Jew — ^to remember you 
in his win, you must talk and laugh and joke, 
and be, as Koger would say, *up to every- 
thing.' " 

^^ But how can I, mamma?'' said Gloriana. 
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"I am uneasy about papa, I am distressed 
about Edith, I am miserable about Arthur." 

" Hang Arthur !" said Mrs. Croft ; adding, 
the next moment, " No, I don't mean that, in 
a literal sense. Glory ; but I do wish the trial 
well over, and his sentence commuted to penal 
servitude for life." 

" Oh, mamma, I am certain he is inno- 
cent!" 

'* And I am certain he is guilty ! I remem- 
ber the trouble I had with his mother — a pert, 
sly, independent young baggage, who disgraced 
her family and herself, and died in a madhouse. 
Ah, by-the-bye, if that were known, he might 
get off on the score of insanity, and be con- 
fined as a criminal lunatic for life, or rather, 
during Her Majesty's pleasure, and I hope that 
would be for life." 

Gloriana was about to express her entire 
faith in Arthur's sanity as well as in his inno- 
cence ; but at this moment the cab stopped 
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with a sudden jerk, and the cabman himself, 
putting down the window from the outside, 
said — 

" What number did you say, ma'am ?" 

"One hundred and eleven, as plain as I 
could speak," said Mrs. Croft, pettishly ; " a 
corner house — a large corner house !'' 

" Well, this 'ere is a large corner 'ouse, and 
three ones, as plain as plain, and that makes 
a 'underd and heleven, I calcoolates." 

*' Very well, then knock at the door, will 

you?" 

" Tou please to put hout your 'ead, and see 
for yourself, ma'am, what's up." 

Mrs. Croft looked out. 

" Good Heavens !" she exclaimed, " was 
there ever anything so unfortunate, so exas- 
perating, so maddening? Why, the housd 
is under repair ! The old fool must be gone 
out of town, just to torment and provoke 
me!" 

VOL. III. L 
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She sank back in the cab and began to 
cry. 

Gloriana, in her turn, looked out of the 
cab-window and saw that Mr. Lambert's house 
was surrounded by a scaffolding; that the 
windows were all splashed with whitewash ; 
that planks, and posts, and ladders were lashed 
together with ropes ; that bricks were piled up 
as if some enlargement were about to be com- 
menced ; and, in fact, that it was quite absurd 
to suppose that any master was living in that 
house, or that any guests could be received 
there. 

There was no light to be seen ; but Mrs. 
Croft felt sure that such very careful people 
as Mr. Lambert and his housekeeper would 
not have left the house quite unoccupied ; and 
ordered the cabman to knock, and, in fact, to 
persevere until he made some one hear. 

Alter several thundering knocks, a light 
appeared at one of the garret-windows, and 
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an old head, in a high-cauled night-cap, with a 
flannel petticoat pinned over it, was protruded, 
and a shrill voice asked — 

"Vat do you ever vant a-knocking the 
blessed 'ouse down? Don't you see we're 
under repairs ?" 

" Ask her," said Mrs. Croft, " where Mr. 
Lambert is, and where Mrs. Plumm is ?" 

The cabman put the question as desired. 

" Vy, gone abroad for the 'oneymoon, to be 
sure ; and they won't be back till this ere 'ouse 
is new painted and papered, and two more 
rooms built on to it ; and there ain't no one 
in the 'ouse but myself, and I bad with the 
rheumatis in my poor dear 'ead." 

" Good Heavens !" screamed Mrs. Croft ; 
" do you mean to say that Mr. Lambert has 
married Mrs. Plumm?" 

" Yes, marm," cried the charwoman; "they 
were married a fortnight ago, at St. Pancras 
Church ; and they 'ont be back for six weeks, 

*l2 
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if then. Lawk-a-daisy, how the night wind 
do punish my poor, dear 'ead ! Tour servant, 
ma'am ; will you please to leave your names?'' 

" Oh, no ; it's of no consequence," said Mrs. 
Croft, biting her handkerchief in her rage and 
despair. 

The old charwoman had closed the window, 
and put out the light ; and the question was, 
" What's to be done now ?" 

^^ My sisters !" suggested Gloriana. 

" Oh ! the vile, undutiful, ungrateful crea- 
tures !" said Mrs. Croft, " they are quite out 
of the question." 

" They would only be too delighted to 
receive us, dear mamma." 

" Tou're a fool," retorted Mrs. Croft, ^^ and 
know nothing at all about it ; besides I could 
not sleep in a house with a glass-case of grin- 
ning white teeth, in pink gums, and *Mr.Tippit, 
Dentist,' on a brass-plate on the door. Still 
less could I rest with the thought of a horrid 
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foot, and a hand armed with a sharp instru- 
ment, just about to make an incision, to an- 
nounce a chiropodist !" 

The truth was, Mr. Tippit had written a 
very kind, manly letter — ay, and a letter any 
Christian gentleman might have been proud of 
— ^to tell Mrs. Croft that his Barbara was about 
to become a mother, and that her nervous, 
excitable, and delicate state of health was 
greatly increased by the grief and regret she 
felt at having offended her parents ; that she 
was always saying, she was sure she should 
never be a happy mother unless she were for- 
given as a daughter ; and he implored Mrs. 
Croft to forgive the past, and to come and 
cheer up his darling wife by her presence, in 
the fast-approaching hour of pain and peril. 

To this letter Mrs. Croft had returned a 
very heartless and unworthy reply ; and the 
next thing was an announcement in the Times y 
and this she kept from Gloriana : — 
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" On the Zrd inst.y in Bedford-row^ the hdy 
of Timothy Tippity Esq.y of a son, still-born.^' 

Mrs. Croft had not much heart, but even 
she felt a pang when she read that announce- 
ment, and wished she had not written so 
harshly, nor acted so implacably. But it 
certainly would not do to drive up to Mr. 
Tippit's house, and ask for their hospitality, 
ufter what had passed so recently. 

Then, as for Mrs. Cutts, she had written to 
invite her mother to come and visit her, ex- 
patiating on her spacious, well-furnished house, 
her four servants, her brougham, her adoring 
husband, her happiness, alloyed only by there 
being no prospect, in her case, of such good 
fortune as Barbara's (that was when a little 
stranger was expected) ; and actually pre- 
suming to say that there had been faults on 
both sides, but that she was willing to forgive 
and forget, and so was her beloved Castor 
Cutts, if her mother would accept the olive 
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branch they jointly extended, and come and 
stay with them as long as she liked, bringing 
Gloriana. 

Mrs. Croft's rage at the receipt of this letter 
was very great, and she returned it in a blank 
envelope to her daughter, Mrs. Cutts. Of all 
this Gloriana heard nothing. 

Bitterly Mrs. Croft repented of her implaca- 
bility. It would have been so pleasant, so 
convenient, to have repaired at once either to 
Bedford-row or Maddox-street, and there have 
been received like a queen, and welcomed like 
a mother. But regrets were useless ; they 
could not stay in the cab all night. Already 
they had run up a considerable sum; they 
must go to a hotel — ^there was no help for 
it ! Not knowing of any Family Hotel, Mrs. 
Croft consulted the cabman, who recommended 
the London-bridge Hotel, principally because 
it was a good way off, and so would suit his 
book in that respect ; and partly because the 
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stand he "used" was one close to London- 
bridge, and it was in that neighbourhood he 
put up. 

Bitter were the bewailings of Mrs. Croft, at 
this distressing and expensive contretemps j and 
violent and angry was her conflict with Cabby, 
when he deposited her at the entrance of the 
London-bridge Hotel. However, for once 
Cabby had not charged more than his fare, 
and she was obliged to submit. Instead of 
all the little luxuries she had contemplated, 
she was obliged to confine herself to tea and 
bread-and-butter, for her funds were very low; 
and she retired to bed in a very ill-humour, 
and so cross and reproachful to poor Gloriana, 
who was in no way to blame, that the latter 
was very glad to retire into a small inner room, 
and forget all her troubles in a very small bed. 
The rooms assigned to Mrs. and Miss Croft, 
owing to the lateness of their arrival, were at 
the top of the house, and Mrs. Croft's bed was 
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not large enough to accommodate Gloriana 
too. 

Gloriana was soon in the happy land of 
dreams ; but her mother lay long fretting and 
tormenting herself — now in agonies about the 
probable lapsing of the policy — ^now in tears 
at the loss of the legacy, almost certain to 
ensue upon old Lambert's marriage — ^now full 
of terror at the thought of being penniless in 
London ! Before she closed her eyes, she 
resolved to be up betimes in the morning, in 
order to send to the old clerk, and to have an 
interview with him about the policy, before 
Gloriana was stirring. 

Having decided on this, she at last composed 
herself to sleep, as a loud and regular snore 
might have convinced any one who was at all 
anxious on that point. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Heaven fiiBt sent letters for aome wretches aid/^ 

Pope. 

At a very early hour Mrs. Croft arose, and, 
taking a writing-case from her carpet-bag, sat 
down to address a note to Mr. Krimp, 
the old clerk at the Vampire Life Insurance 
Office. 

As soon as she heard the waiters and the 
chambermaids stirring, Mrs. Croft rang her 
bell, and succeeded in getting her note sent at 
once to the Vampire Office, not very far from 
London-bridge. She then dressed herself, and 
awaited the return of her messenger — sitting 
in an easy-chair the while, though with a very 
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uneasy mind, and knitting, for Mrs. Croft was 

an incessant knitter. 

. Gloriana still slept soundly. 

In about an hour Mr. Krimp arrived. He 
was a very lean, bald old fellow, all in black. 
His clothes were very glazed and threadbare, 
but carefully brushed. Mrs. Croft, not having 
a sitting-room, was going to receive the old 
clerk in her bed-room, which, as we have said, 
was in one of the attics of the hotel, and con- 
sequently was very meanly furnished — ^for a 
hard, small bed, with scanty and rather soiled 
dimity curtains, three or four rush-seated 
chairs, a small round washing-stand, with a 
set of cheap ware of the well-known " willow 
pattern," and a small dressing-table, formed 
the principal objects in Mrs. Croft's bed-room. 
Mrs. Croft, however, perceiving, when she 
went out on the landing, on hearing a man's 
step, a sitting-room neatly furnished, of which 
the door was ajar, invited her visitor into the 
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apartment in question, hoping that her doing 
so would not be noticed or mentioned by 
the chambermaid who "sjbowed up" Mr. 
Krimp. 

Mr. EJrimp was, like so manj of his class, a 
JoVs comforter. 

"Tour servant, ma'am," he said. "Fm 
sorry to see you looking so bad. Fear you 
enjoy bad health, ma'am, to jud^e by your 
looks." 

"Oh, Fam very well, thank you, Mr. 
Bdimp," said Mrs. Croft. "A little tired, 
and rather anxious, that's all ; and IVe not 
had a very good night." 

" Ah ! sorry to hear it, ma'am ; a bad night 
tells sadly upon us when we're beginning to 
be uppish in years ; it does on Mrs. Kiimp, 
and I think, ma'am, you've the advantage of 
her, and she's no chicken, as I often remind 
her," he added with a chuckle ; " for she's on 
the shady side of sixty, and if I remember 
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right, when we were obliged to have your 
register " 



" I wish to talk" of something much more 
important, if you please, Mr. Krimp," said 
Mrs. Croft ; " I mean the policy. How long 
is it since you saw Mr. Croft ?" 

" Senior, ma'am, of course. Oh, I haven't 
seen him or heard of him for two months, 
ma'am ; but I have seen the young Squire, 
for I'm sorry to say he and Lord Hauteville 
were had up and fined heavily for kicking up 
a row in the street and fighting the police, and 
they were bound over to keep the peace ; and 
he wanted sureties, and sent to me, but I de- 
clined ; for I think, if once a young man gets 
into bad company, no penalty or bail will keep 
him out of mischief." 

" Oh, I was in hopes," said Mrs.' Croft ; 
"that Mr. Croft had called upon you or 
written to you, sending the money due, in 
order to settle that affair of the policy. I 
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hope there is no danger of its lapsing ? " 

*^ None at all, ma'am, for it has lapsed by 
this time, unless anything has happened to 
Mr. Croft — ^which I begin to think might be 
the case from my not hearing from him, and 
he generally punctual to a day, and a bonus 
coming in." 

" Good Heavens, Mr. Krimp !" shrieked 
Mrs. Croft, " you don't mean to say that the 
policy we have paid up so regularly for thirty 
years, is in any danger of lapsing ?" 

" I mean to say, ma'am, it has lapsed — that 
it lapsed on the third instant, unless you can 
prove that Mr. Croft, senior, had departed this 
life prior to that date ; in which case, ma'am, 
on your satisfactorily proving date and place 
of death, and age corresponding — ^for the Vam- 
pire is very exact — we shall have to hand you 
over five thousand pounds." 

^^ Oh !" said Mrs. Croft, bursting into tears, 
" I have no reason to believe that Mr. Croft 
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is dead. My son, I am certain, knows where 
he is." 

" Then Mr. Croft, junior, should have re- 
minded Mr. Croft, senior, about this policy, 
ma'am. Five thousand pounds is no mere 
flea-bite — ^it's a good bit of money, ma'am, 
particularly where there's a family. I heard, 
ma'am, that two of the young ladies are well 
married — comfortably settled in life. I know 
their lords and masters, Mr. Tippit and Mr. 
Cutts — ^the former attends our teeth, and the 
latter cuts our corns. I'm sure I congratu- 
late you, ma'am, for they're two very respecta- 
ble young men ; and my cousin, who visits 
them, says they make first-rate husbands. Of 
course you've heard, ma'am, of the disappoint- 
ment in the son and heir of Mr. Tippit being 
stUl-bom, and she, poor dear lady, for some 
days not expected to live ?" 

Mrs. Croft turned a little pale. " All danger 
is over now, I believe," she said. 
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" Well, I should say not, ma'am," said Mr. 
Krimp. " My Anna says Mrs. Tippit fretted 
herself to a shaddow before her time came, and 
now she's so weak, she has to be fed like a 
babe, and, I believe, might go off at any mo- 
ment quite sudden. Mrs. Cutts is with her 
day and night.'' 

"Pray, Mr. Krimp," said Mrs. Croft, "how 
do you advise me to act about proving ^" 

" The dear old gentleman's decease ?" 

" Oh, no ! I don't mean that." 

" Why, ma'am, there ain't any other proof 
that can do you any good about the policy. 
If Mr. Croft is in the land of the living, the 
policy's lapsed) if he's departed this life, you've 
only to prove it, and the Vampire won't cheat 
you of a farthing, or keep you waiting an 
hour." 

" Perhaps I had better advertise," said Mrs. 
Croft. 

" I've done that already, ma'am," said Mr. 
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Krimp, taking out a newspaper, and handing 
it to Mrs. Croft ; " but no good came of it." 

" Well/' said Mrs. Croft, eagerly scanning 
the paper, " 1 must try to see my son, and 
consult with him." 

" Ah, ma'am ! I fear you'll not get much 
help or comfort out of him. Shall I put in 
another advertisement, ma'am? They come 
expensive ; but the Vampire would like to 
come to some certainty — ^the Vampire don't 
like suspense, ma'am." 

"No, nor do I," sobbed Mrs. Croft. "I 
can decide on nothing till I have seen my 



son." 



"Well, ma'am, perhaps when you have, 
you'll drop me a line. If the old gentleman's 
alive and kicking (excuse a joke), the policy's 
lapsed ; if he's departed this life, the five thou- 
sand pounds' yours, on proof of date and place 
of death, likewise age." 

" Oh ! 1 have no hope," said Mrs. Croft ; 
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but checking herself, she said^ ^^I mean, I 
have no fear. In fact, Tm so agitated, I 
scarcely know what I mean." 

" Well, ma'am," said Mr. Krimp, " either 
ways, I beg to offer my condolences ; for if 
you've not lost a good partner, you've certainly 
lost five thousand pounds, and vice versd. So 
I wish you good day, ma'am." 

He bowed himself out of the room, and Mrs, 
Croft threw herself on the sofa in an agony of 
grief. While she was sobbing there, a waiter 
looked in, napkin in hand. 

^^ Beg pardon, ma'am ; I didn't know you'd 
engaged a private sitting-room." 

" Nor have I," cried Mrs. Croft. 

" Well, ma'am, the rule is, you must pay 
for every room you occupies." 

"But I've only occupied it for half an 
hour," said Mrs. Croft. 

" We don't make half hours here, ma'am," 
said the waiter, skipping down-stairs to have a 
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good laugh about the angry old lady with the 
pretty chambermaid who was coming up-stairs 
with Gloriana's hot water. 

Mrs. Croft hurried back to her own room, 
to indulge in what she called " a regular good 
cry/' behind the whitey-brown dimity curtains 
of her tent-bed. 

While she sat rocking herself to and fro, as 
she thought with agony of the possible lapse of 
the policy, on that of the legacy, the charge 
for the sitting-room, and all the unpleasant 
remarks of the old clerk, she was roused by a 
scream from Gloriana, and starting up, she 
saw at the foot of her bed, where the black 
trunk had been placed, Gloriana, who had en- 
tered her mother's room unperceived, kneeling 
before the box, which she had opened, and 
gazing into it with looks of horror. Her pale 
cheeks and clasped hands, her parted lips and 
wild scream, made Mrs. Croft rush to her 
daughter's side. It was then Mrs. Croft's 

m2 
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tumto scp6am and turn pale — the box into 
which j8he gazed was not her own ! The device 
of the scarlet bows had suggested itself to, and 
had been adopted by, an old gentleman, whose 
wardrobe (a good deal the worse for wear) 
met her horrified gaze, in the shape of very 
old trousers, very old coats, waistcoats, boots, 
&c., &c., &c., with a very musty, fusty smell, 
instead of her own fragrant, neatly-folded, ele- 
gant dresses, her delicate, lavendered linen, 
her fancy cuffs, habit-shirts, chemisettes, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

" My new Solferino silk, with high and low 
bodice !" gasped Gloriana. 

"My pink mairej and my black Genoa 
velvet !" shrieked Mrs. Croft. 

" My Paris blue velvet mantle !" sobbed 
Gloriana. 

"My Indian cashmere !" sobbed Mrs. Croft. 

" My new tulle ball-dress !" moaned Glori- 
ana. 
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" My jewel-case, and my gold watch and 
chain !" cried Mrs. Croft. 

" What is to be done ?" sobbed Gloriana. 

"We must get a cup of tea, for I am ready 
to faint," said Mrs. Croft ; " and then drive 
oflf to the Great Northern Station." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'* One woe doth tread upon another^s heels/* 

Shakespeare. 

" Will you breakfast in a private room, ma'am, 
or in the ladies' coffee-room," asked the pretty 
housemaid, when, in answer to Mrs. Croft's 
bell, she knocked at the door. " The ladies' 
coffee-room is very cheerful and pleasant," said 
the chambermaid, ^^ and most of our ladies 
prefer it." 

" Let us breakfast there, mamma," said 
Gloriana, " this room is so close." 

" None but ladies, and gentlemen as comes 
wiih ladies, family gents as we call 'em, ma'am, 
is admitted to the ladies' coffee-room — ^which it 
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isn't many hotels as has one. I've lived in 
many, and never see one till I come here." 

"Well, we will breakfast in the ladies' 
coffee-room," said Mrs. Croft, after she had 
confided to the young chambermaid the disas- 
ter of the exchanged trunk. 

Effiie, the pretty chambermaid, took an in- 
tense interest in this misfortune when she heard 
of all the finery lost, and had been permitted 
to glance atwhat she called the "male rubbish." 
Comforted by her sympathy and by her pro- 
phecies that the box would be returned to the 
station, because the old gentleman would be as 
much put out by the loss of his " male rubbish" 
as the ladies by that of their beautiful silks and 
velvets, Mrs. Croft repaired to the ladies' 
coffee-room with Gloriana* 

The chambermaid was right in saying that 
few London hotels possessed the advantage of a 
ladies' coffee-room ; and this was a delightful 
room. 
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In spite of their many troubles, Mrs. Croft 
and her daughter did ample justice to the ex- 
cellent breakfast spread before them in that 
large, airy, well-lighted saloon. While at 
breakfast, Gloriana remarked, in one of the 
further corners of the large room, a party at 
breakfast, consisting of three ladies and three 
gentlemen. One of the latter had his back 
turned to Mrs. and Miss Croft, but a glance 
which Gloriana had of his long face and lan- 
tern jaws, coupled with his quaint look and 
strange appearance, convinced her that she 
gazed on Old Hackney-Coach. 

A very venerable-looking, handsome old 
clergyman, with silver locks, and evidently in 
extreme old age, yet hale, rosy, and cheerful, 
was of the party; and Gloriana suspected that 
this old divine, attired in the fashion of fifty 
years ago, was the Rev. Peter Pryme, father- 
in-law of Hackney-Coach. There were two 
very odd-looking women of the party, in coal- 
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fikuttle bonnets, gigot sleeves, small tippets, 
short waists, short skirts, and sandaled shoes ; 
these ladies and one more gentleman formed 
the party, which seemed very happy and merry. 
There was something bridal in their appear- 
ance ; and Gloriana guessed that the old curate 
had been tempted to share in the wedding 
festivities of Grace Pryme and her clerical 
bridegroom. Gloriana wished to claim ac- 
quaintance with Old Hackney-Coach; but Mrs. 
Croft, perceiving her inclination, and not hav- 
ing any generosity of impulse or independence 
of feeling, sharply rebuked her for thinking of 
attaching such a set of " Guys" to her party, 
and added — 

"If they are here to-night, and nothing 
better has turned up, we will ask Old Hack- 
ney-Coach to lend us a few pounds. Of course 
they must have plenty of money, or they would 
not be here at a first-rate hotel. But," she 
added, " if I can but see Roger, I am certain 
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of money from him ; and^ in that case^ I shall 
not renew my acquaintance with those figures 
of fun, and as they have all read themselves 
almost blind, and cannot see an inch beyond 
their noses, they won't make us out if we don't 
introduce ourselves to them. And now, my 
love," added Mrs. Croft, " if you have quite 
done, we will slip away unperceived, and get 
into a cab, and drive at once to the Great 
Northern Station." 

Mrs. Croft's ruse did not succeed. A waiter 
detected that she was going, and as she was a 
stranger there, he swiftly brought up the bill, 
and, to her horror, she saw " a private sitting- 
room" charged for. Mrs. Croft remonstrated, 
but in vain— except that a shilling was taken 
ofi* the charge. Mrs. Croft's purse was so 
slender, she was afraid to leave herself penni- 
less, and she proposed to the waiter to pay on 
her return to dinner. He remarked that 
being quite a stranger, it would be more 
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satisfactory if she would settle so far, and 
indeed that it was a peremptory rule with his 
master never to trust strangers. 

" Do you know who those people in that 
comer are ?" asked Mrs. Croft. 

" Oh, yes, ma'am ; they are old customers. 
Mr. Harkup Hackney and his bride, and her 
father the Rev. Mr. Pryme, and Mrs. Hack- 
ney's sister and her bridegroom. They are 
come here for their honeymoon, ma'am." 

" Well," said Mrs. Croft, '' take my card to 
the gentleman with the iron-grey hair and long 
back, and say I wish to speak to him here." 

The waiter obeyed. 

Kind Hackney-Coach was very glad to meet 
with his old friends; and Mrs. Croft found 
that, by giving him as a reference, she was 
able to avoid immediate payment. 

The ladies of the party were introduced, and 
it was agreed they should all dine together. 
Hackney-Coach was very full of the cruel 
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murder of the young Marquis of Dunstan- 
burgh, his patron and friend; but he would 
not admit a possibility of Arthur Bertram's 
having had any hand in that dreadful 
crime. 

" I see by this morning's paper," lie said, 
" that, for the convenience of the parties con- 
cerned, this memorable trial will take place in 
the Central Criminal Court, and that it is fixed 
for this day week." 

" I shall stay in town," said kind old Hack- 
ney, " to see if I can be of any use, help, or 
comfort to the dear boy, of whose innocence I 
am as certain as of my own." 

" Ah, still waters run deep," said Mrs. Croft. 
" I fear the only chance for his life is to set up 
a plea of insanity. His mother died in a mad- 
house." 

" Oh," said Hackney, " I hope he'll scorn 
such a plea. He's no more mad than I am, 
and no more guilty than you are." 
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" So say I/' said Gloriana ; " but mamma 
believes him guilty." 

" Well, his fate will be decided now in a few 
days," said Mrs. Croft. " I should like to be 
present, and I must try if I can manage it ; 
but come, my dear Gloriana, we are losing 
precious time with regard to our trunk — I 
wiU tell you aU about that when we meet at 
dinner," said Mrs. Croft, bowing all round. 
" Come, Glory." 

Alas, poor Glory! at the thought of Arthur's 
being tried for his life on a charge of wilful 
murder, her tears fell fast. Mrs. Croft's scold- 
ing made no impression on her ; for she kept 
on saying to herself — " In one week ! Arthur 
Bertram to be tried for his life this day week ! 
Oh, dear, dear Arthur ! may God strengthen 
thee, and enable thy judge and jury to see the 
truth, and to acquit thee, poor dear Arthur ! 
Only a week ! Alas ! alas !" 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

" How sharper than the serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child." 

Shakespeare. 

It was a bitter disappointment to Mrs. Croft 
and Gloriana to find, on their arrival at the 
Great Northern Station, that nothing had been 
heard of their travelling-trunk. By the advice 
of the clerk of the Lost Luggage OflSice, Mrs. 
Croft left the trunk she had carried away in 
mistake; and, after bewildering the official 
with multitudinous and very involved descrip- 
tions and directions, she took her leave in 
a very ill-humour, re-entered the cab, and 
said — 
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"If you had had your wits about you, 
Gloriana, this horrible misfortune would not 
have happened. My mind is distracted by 
anxieties of all kinds, but you have not a real 
care or trouble in life. You ought at once to 
have seen that that old wretch's box was not 
our beautiful trunk. Why, the scarlet bows 
were of a different size and shade, and — oh !" 
she added, suddenly, with a sort of scream, 
that made Gloriana start, " oh, what a fool I 
have been, to leave that box at the office ! I 
feel convinced we shall never get our own back, 
and I should have done much better to have 
kept that than none." 

" But what could you have done with it, 
mamma ?" asked Gloriana. 
. " Well, I only looked into it. There were 
only old clothes and boots at top, but there 
might have been some things of value under- 
neath ; and if not, at any rate I could have 
had in a Jew, and have got something for all 
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those old coats, trousers, and boots. And now 
what's to be done ? I must try to see Roger ; 
I know he's in town, for old Krimp, whom I 
saw this morning before you were up, told me 
he's living a great deal too fast, and getting 
into every kind of scrape, always going about 
with that disreputable Hauteville, who, though 
he's a nobleman, is certainly no gentleman. 
However, Roger's as proud as a peacock, and 
he'd be in a fine rage if we were to drive up 
to Mivart's or Long's Hotel in this wretched 
old cab. I never saw so miserable a concern! 
The horse is broken-kneed, and almost a skele- 
ton, and has a raw on his back ; the cabman 
has but one eye — and that is the case with 
the horse, too ; then the cab is mended, 
splashed, and very small and low. A cab is 
always a very disgraceful conveyance, but 
this is the meanest and dirtiest old vehicle I 
ever beheld. Of course Roger would cut us 
dead if he saw us, in our dusty, old travelling- 
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dresses, driving up in this odious cab to one 
of his hotels." 

" What can we do, then, mamma ?" said 
Gloriana. 

" Ah ! that is all you can say ; there is no 
help or advice to be got out of you, Gloriana. 
But, thank Heaven ! I have a head on my 
shoulders, and, I flatter myself, a pretty good 
one. Old Lambert used to say, I should 
have been Prime Minister, or Lord Chamber- 
lain — ^no, Lord Chancellor ; I can't remember 
which — if I had but been a boy." 

"And what have you decided on doing, 
mamma ?" 

" Why, on stopping in this cab just round 
the comer in Clifford Street, close to Long's 
Hotel, and getting the cabman to give in a 
note I have written to Roger. I have begged 
him to come and dine with us at the Bridge 
Hotel ; and I have asked him to bring a few 
pounds with him, saying that we are penniless 
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in London, have lost our luggage, and are 
quite in despair and terror at our dreadful 
position. He cannot be so cruel and unduti- 
ful as not to attend to such a harrowing note 
as I have written to him." 

"Does the cabman know where he is to go, 
mamma?" asked Gloriana. 

" Yes ; while you were staring about you 
like a stuck pig, I explained all to him. But 
here we are in Clifford Street, I declare ! 
Cabby, Cabby !" said Mrs. Croft, putting her 
head out of the cab-window ; " come here a 
minute, please. Cabby." 

Mrs. Croft had an object in being so civil 
to Cabby. 

" Will your horse stand still here, while 
you step round to the door of Long's Hotel 
in Bond Street, and give in this note, and wait 
for an answer ?" 

" Well, he ain't a good un at vaiting," said 
the cabman. " HeVe zeed better days, he 
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has. He wor an ^unter onst, and carried a 
peer o' the realm. I 'ont warrant un to vait 
long. He's a spirited hanimal; but if you 
likes to chance it and stand all repairs, I don't 
mind." 

He took the note from Mrs. Croft's hand, 
and disappeared. 

" What did he mean by * chancing it, and 
standing all repairs ?' " said Mrs. Croft. 
** That poor old skeleton horse, with rags round 
his broken knees, is not very likely to run 
away with us, I think." 

Just at this moment a very dashing equi- 
page, with four spirited greys, and a very 
showy harness, whisked past Mrs. Croft in her 
little dingy cab. 

" It is Roger !" she cried ; and, in her 
ecstasy, forgetting his dislike to all that was 
dusty and shabby, she put her head, in her 
old travelling-bonnet, out of the cab window, 
and cried, " Eoger ! Roger !" 

n2 
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Roger heard, and Roger saw ; but none are 
so deaf as those who tviU not hear, none so 
blind as those who will not see. The unduti- 
f ul wretch let his mother call on him in vain ! 

It was a very high carriage — ^the same to 
which he had given his name. It was painted 
a bright green ; the liveries of the outriders 
and the servant behind were green. Roger 
Croft, in a very low-crowned hat of green 
beaver, and in the celebrated green " Croft " 
coat, was driving a beautiful woman, all 
velvet, lace, feathers, and gold. This was 
Marion, Lady Hauteville. Between Lord and 
Lady Hauteville and Roger Croft a great 
intimacy had sprung up. They were staying 
at the same hotel (Mivart's); and while 
Hauteville drank and smoked with his own 
base and profligate associates, Roger Croft 
drove about with Lady Hauteville. 

"How stylish — how beautiful he looks!" 
said the silly mother. '* But I know, by a 
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certain twinkle in his eye and a curl of his lip, 
that he saw us. Well, I can't blame him, 
cutting such a dash as that, for not noticing 
us in this wretched old cab." 

Just at this moment a street-band struck 
up ; a horn-player gave a loud blast, prepara- 
tory to playing the "Huntsman's Chorus." 
At that sound all the past rushed on the 
broken-kneed, broken-spirited, broken-hearted 
old cab-horse. He forgot the old cab at his 
heels, he forgot the brute his driver, he forgot 
his heavy whip, he forgot the raw on his 
shoulder, the rags on his broken knees, the 
burden of life, and the knacker's yard staring 
him in the face ! He is oflf, off! as if again he 
was bearing the daring sportsman, the noble 
Lord Ascot, to be in at the death. How often 
he had done so! 

Loudly screamed, roared, and bellowed the 
horrified Mrs. Croft, crimson with rage and 
terror; while silent, pale, and in trembling 
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fear, Gloriana drew herself back into the corner 
o£ the cab. Another blast ! and yet another ! 
and the old hunter has overtaken Roger Croft 
in his dashing equipage, and driven up against 
the bright green panel and its showy arms. 

It was now Lady Hauteville's turn to scream 
and turn pale. Roger Croft, mad with rage, 
rose up, and dealt the old hunter's head a 
heavy blow ; maddened with the pain, the old 
horse reared, kicked, plunged, and dashed the 
old cab again and again on the side of the new 
" Croft." With his last dash the old cab-horse 
came down upon his knees, and the old cab 
went to pieces. Mrs. Croft was thrown into 
the middle of the street, and Gloriana sank 
fainting among the ruins of the cab. A large 
crowd had assembled. Mrs. Croft was picked 
up senseless, and carried into the nearest shop. 
Roger Croft, without stopping to inquire 
whether his mother was hurt, drove away, 
amid the yells, hisses, and groans of the crowd. 
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How much louder would those yells, groans, 
and hisses have been, had they known that the 
woman he had not the decency to inquire after, 
was his own mother, and the young girl faint- 
ing in the broken-down cab, his sister ! 

The brutal cabman by this time had reached 
the scene of the accident, and savagely and 
brutally was he lashing and kicking the poor 
old hunter, who was again on his legs. 

Among the crowd assembled round the 
broken cab, was a gentleman, who no sooner 
perceived the face and form of the young lady 
who had fainted inside, than, opening the door, 
he lifted her out, and carried her into the same 
shop in which Mrs. Croft, not really hurt, was 
in a violent paroxysm of kicking and scream- 
ing hysterics. 

The shop, luckily, was a chemist's ; and the 
usual restoratives having been administered, 
Gloriana opened her pretty black eyes, to meet 
those of her quondam adorer, Mr. Blower. 
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Gloriana had often rather regretted Mr. 
Blower, and Mr. Blower had never, as he 
said in confidence to Mrs. Cutts, been able to 
root out the image of Gloriana fi'om among the 
ruins of a broken heart. Their eyes met, and 
so did their hands ; and Mrs. Croft came out 
of her hysterics " to watch the game," as she 
called it. But her attention was soon called 
off by a gruff voice at the door. It was that 
of Cabby, come to demand the full cost of the 
repairs to be done to his cab. 

" You said you'd chance it, ven you axed 
me to leave my 'oss. I told you he wor a 
sperited hanimal, and 'ad been a 'unter ; and 
you said you'd chance it, and stand all re- 
pairs." 

'^ Neither your wretched old horse nor your 
more wretched old cab was safe or fit for use, 
and ril not pay a farthing,'" said Mrs. Croft. 

^* Oh ! you 'ont, 'ont you, you reg'iar 
wicious old cure? We'll soon see that. 
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Whatever does you go to presume for to ride 
in cabs ? Homnibushes is the wehicles for you, 
only them's too good, and so's a veelbarrer ; 
but I'll get my rights, you may depend. Oh! 
if it warn't for the lor, wouldn't I lurrup you 
a good un — wouldn't I wallop you as I never 
walloped a 'oss in my life ! You a lady !" 

^' Hold your insolent tongue, cabman," said 
Mr. Blower, going boldly up to the enraged 
brute, ^^or I'll give you in charge for insulting 
and abusive language." 

The cabman, cowed by the voice and man- 
ner of Mr. Blower, backed into the street, 
and began brutally lashing and kicking his 
wretched horse. 

The crowd cried "shame !" but did not in- 
terfere. Gloriana, who had learnt from 
Arthur and Edith to feel intensely for that ill- 
used being the London cab-horse, and who 
had read Captain Curling's admirable work 
on the subject, seeing a policeman coming to- 
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wards the scene, ran up to him, and at once 
gave the cabman in charge. 

As a magistrate was sitting at that very 
time in — — Court close by, the policeman 
took the brute off at once, telling Gloriana 
she must accompany them to prefer her charge. 
Mr. Blower, offering to attend her, called a 
cab, and handed in Mrs. Croft and his heart's 
idol, who was loudly cheered by the crowd for 
her spirited conduct in defence of the poor 
cab-horse. On their way to the police-office, 
Mr. Blower informed Mrs. Croft that he had 
inherited the fortune of his aunt, the wealthy 
Miss Tight, who had left him all she possessed, 
on condition of his giving up business in the 
artificial leg, arm, eye, and ear line, and adding 
to his own name that of Tight ; so that he 
was now Mr. Tight-Blower, or Mr. Blower- 
Tight, whichever the ladies preferred. The 
magistrate, a very humane man, fined the 
cabman forty shillings under Mr. Martin's 
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Act ; and as he was unable to pay it, he was^ 
sent to prison, with hard labour, for a fort- 
night; the poor old horse being taken, by 
the magistrate's order, back to his stable, 
and the cab, in its dilapidated state, to its 
proprietor. 

Mrs. Croft, enraptured with Mr. Tight-Blower 
in his altered circumstances, and enchanted to 
see that he was more than ever enamoured of 
Gloriana (in spite of her old black straw 
turban-hat, grey cloak, and linsey-wolsey 
dress), was in high good humour. 

Mr. Tight-Blower proposed that they should 
keep together that day, and that he should 
get his brougham, which he had left at a livery- 
stable, and drive them to his house. Mrs. Croft 
agreed, on condition that he took her first to 
the London-bridge Hotel, to put off till the 
morrow their dinner with the bridal party. 
She then gladly accepted Tight-Blower's invi- 
tation to go down with him to Wimbledon, 
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where he was living in his late aunt's villa, 
to dinner. 

"We'll buy a nice bit o' fish/' he said, 
" and a goose, to add to my bachelor's fare, 
and be as happy as the day is long. As for 
Mr. Croft, I no more believe he's dead than 
I am ; and I think the Vampire can be made to 
pay. I'll tender the money to-morrow — ^five 
thousand pounds is no flea-bite; we'll see about 
it. So now cheer up, and let's be merry 
while we may — ^for we every day grow older." 

An excellent dinner, with plenty of cham- 
pagne, restored Mrs. Croft's spirits, and 
brought on " an exposition of sleep." 

Yes; there she lay, in the pretty villa 
drawing-room, after dinner, on the late Miss 
Tight's comfortable crimson Utrecht velvet 
sofa; and while she enjoyed her nap, Mr. Tight- 
Blower or Mr. Blower-Tight (which the reader 
likes) stood in the window recess with Gloriana, 
looking at the moon, and while relating all he 
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had suflTered, stole his arm round her trim 
waist, and whispered in her ear, " Doesn't she 
see how her poor Tight-Blower loves the ground 
she treads on? and will she doom him to de- 
spair—or will she be his dear, darling little 
wife?" 

Gloriana's head sank on Tight-Blower's 
shoulder, as she whispered, "I will;" and 
when the footman came in with the tea, Mr. 
Tight-Blower handed to the table, to preside 
there, his affianced bride — the future Mrs. 
Tight-Blower. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

* 

" Yes, I forgive my child's clandestine marriage ; 
For, after aU, she's married to her carriage." 

Lascelles. 

Mr. Tight-Blower lent his mother-in-law a 
sum sufficient to pay her bill at the London- 
bridge Hotel, and to meet all her expenses in 
town. The dinner with Hackney-Coach and 
his party came off, and was a very merry one, 
Hackney-Coach insisting on playing host on 
the occasion. 

Mr. Tight-Blower "tackled" the Vampire, 
as he called it, and there seemed some hope of 
the policy being saved ; and so " all went gaily 
as a marriage bell." 
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Mrs. Croft found, indeed, great help and 
comfort in her son-in-law elect, but even he 
failed to obtain any tidings of old Croft; 
Neither could Mrs. Croft obtain the slightest 
notice from her undutiful and insolent son 
Roger. The intimacy of his mother and sister 
with Mr. Tight-Blower made him more resolute 
than ever in shunning, and, in fact, cutting 
them. But if Tight-Blower was an element 
of estrangement and discord between Mrs. Croft 
and her vile, ungrateful son, he was one of re- 
conciliation in the case of the offending daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Tippit and Mrs. Cutts. 

Tight-Blower had a very good heart, and 
he could not bear to see Mrs. Tippit so unhappy 
and deserted. He therefore made it a personal 
request that Mrs. Croft would call on her 
suffering daughter. Tight-Blower had a 
brougham, and in this brougham he drove 
Mrs. Croft and Gloriana to Bedford-row, to 
visit Mrs. Tippit. 
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Great was Mrs. Croft's delight when she 
found that, instead of the glass-case full of 
grinning rows of white teeth with pink gums, 
nothing announced the dentist but a small 
brass-plate with the name of " Mr. Tippit." 
This change had been wrought by the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Tippit. Tippit certainly lost 
many inferior patients by the removal of the 
glass case and the rows of white teeth and pink 
gums, but he rose in the profession in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of this showy practical 
advertisement. His patients were of a higher, 
wealthier class, and on the whole he was no 
loser. 

Mrs. Tippit, scarcely recovered from her 
confinement, w^s looking very delicate and 
pretty. Her tender and devoted husband had 
surrounded her with every possible comfort 
and elegance of life ; and when Mrs. Croft saw 
her daughter lying on a rich modem sofa — ^in 
a wadded rose silk wrapper — in a boudoir fur- 
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nished with the most elegant luxury, her own 
French maid to wait on her, and a page — a 
perfect constellation of buttons — to answer her 
bell, Mrs. Croft forgave her from the bottom 
of her heart, and deigned to accept her daugh- 
ter's pressing invitation to make her house her 
home during her stay in London ; Gloriana, of 
course, being included in this invitation. 

As for Mrs. Cutts, she was gone with Mr. 
Cutts, her husband, to Paris for a holiday, and 
therefore Mrs. Croft was spared the misery of 
making-up with a daughter whose husband still 
proclaimed his calling by the picture over his 
door of the hand, the foot, and the sharp in- 
strument. Mrs. Croft was so very comfortable 
at the Tippits', and was made so much of by 
her son-in-law the dentist, and by Tight-Blower, 
Gloriana's intended, that she troubled herself 
very little about Lady Edith Lorraine. Still 
less did Lady Edith Lorraine trouble herself 
about her faithless chaperon. All her thoughts, 
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hopes, and feelings were centred in Arthur's 
accquittal. Long and frequent were her con- 
sultations with Sister Sympathy, that lady's 
cousin, Mr. St. Ormond, and Detective Mea- 
dows, who had long been lurking in secret 
places at Eockalpine, to unravel the dark web 
of crime which had puzzled even that renowned 
Detective. 

The discovery of the gipsy boys was a secret 
. as yet known only to Arthur, Edith, Sister 
Sympathy, Mr. St. Ormond, Rough Rob, his 
Mary, Gipsy Madge, and Meadows the 
Detective, who had greatly helped Rough Rob 
to discover the distant spot to which they had 
been most artfully kidnapped. In company 
with Sister Sympathy, Edith had frequently 
cheered Arthur's captivity ; and as far as she 
was concerned, all she dreaded was Mrs. Croft's 
return — all she hoped (about her) that she 
might prolong her stay until the day of Arthur's 
trial. Oh, what blessed comfort, in this his 
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hour of grief and misery, did Arthur find in 
the true love of one faithful woman's heart ! 
What comfort does man always find in such 
affection, as long as he has virtue to deserve 
and sense to appreciate it! And Edith seems 
to him to be appointed the blessed instrument 
Providence has selected for saving his life, 
and what are dearer to him far, his name and 
fame^ 

It was through Edith he first knew Sister 
Sympathy, and through Sister Sympathy Mr. 
St. Ormond had been induced to interest him- 
self in the case of one so forlorn, and to bring 
all the experience of a practised barrister, and 
all the zeal of a generous nature, to the justifi- 
cation of innocence and the detection of guilt. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A son abridge the old age of his father ! 

Louis XI. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cutis were, as we have said, 
in Paris, and, among other objects of interest, 
they visited the madhouses with which the 
City of Delights abounds. The lively French- 
man reproaches the English as a nation driven 
by fog and gloom to despair and suicide ; but 
social statistics have proved that suicide is of 
more frequent occurrence in France than in 
England. And in the suburbs of the gayest 
city in the world, "moping Madness, laughing 
wild amid severest woe," is most frequently 
found 
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Among the wards and cells visited by Mr. 
and Mrs, Cutts, was one in which one of the 
keepers told them that an old Englishman 
had been for some time located. His mad- 
ness, the keeper said, was of a perfectly 
hannless kind, and had he not been placed 
there by his son, who had exhibited the ne- 
cessary certificates, and who paid for his board 
and lodging, they should scarcely have con- 
sidered him sufficiently insane for confine- 
ment in that asylum. The keeper added 
that the old man was always reading an Eng- 
lish Bible which a former patient, also English, 
had left behind him when he went to his last 
long home ; and what seemed most to distress 
him was there being no one whom he could 
understand, or who could understand him. 

The account the keeper gave of the old 
man interested Mr. and Mrs. Cutts, and they 
requested to be allowed to see their country- 
man. 
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Little did Mrs. Cutts, when she tripped 
lightly along the stone passages in her French 
kid boots, gathering up her flounced silk, and 
thinking of her rich velvet paletot and its 
ermine trimming — ^little did she think who 
would meet her view when the door was 
opened ! There, on a wooden tressle, his 
Bible on his knees, and the light streaming in 
through the grated window on his bald head 
— there was old Croft, her father, who had 
been decoyed, trepanned, and tricked into 
that living tomb by the heartless villain whose 
plot required the old lavryer's absence — ^his 
son Roger ! 

It was sad to see the change wrought by 
misery, confinement, and the sense of his son's 
base treachery and ingratitude, in the face 
and form of old Croft. But yet, changed as 
he was, his daughter knew him at a glance. 

" Let me go to him alone, Castor," she said 
to her husband, after she had revealed to him 
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who tJie old Englishman was. " He is not 
mad, and it would pain him too much to be 
seen in this degraded state by you or any 
other stranger." 

Mr. Cutts complied with his wife's consi- 
derate wishes, and Almeria entered the cell 
alone. 

As she drew near, the change in the once 
spruce and proud old man seemed more touch- 
ing, and her sense of her own filial ingratitude 
and desertion more harrowing. 

Old Croft was reading the Book of Job. 
So intent was he on troubles greater than his 
own, that he did not hear Almeria enter, nor 
was he aware of her presence until she sank 
on her knees before him, and the well-known, 
well- remembered word, "Father!" burst from 
her very heart. 

Yes; the daughter knelt, her rich silks 
trailing on the dusty floor — she knelt in her 
velvet and ermine, her laces and jewels, before 
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the wasted, broken-hearted, old man! ^And, 
at the sound of that familiar voice, he looked 
up, and extended his arms. Almeria crawled 
on her knees to his feet, and laying her face 
on his old, tottering knees, wept long and 
bitterly. 

Her father, whose intellect was quite unim- 
paired, soon explained the mystery of his 
confinement in a French madhouse. Eoger, 
the arch-villain, had decoyed him from his 
home by a diabolical artifice, had tricked him 
into a visit to this madhouse, and left him 
there as a lunatic. 

" Ah, I fancy I know his object," said old 
Croft. " He wanted to prevent my presence 
at the reading of the late Earl of Rockalpine's 
will, and he dreaded my revealing certain im- 
portant family secrets connected with Arthur. 
He shall be defeated yet. The will which he 
hoped to get out of my iron safe is here, 
stitched in the breast of my coat, and so are 
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the papers on which Arthur's welfare depends. 
Take me away from this prison — take me 
to England, my child, that I may do justice 
to all." 

Mrs. Cutts, who spoke French well, and 
was no stranger in Paris, soon obtained of the 
authorities the release of old Mr. Croft; but 
when they got him to the H6tel du Louvre, 
he was taken dangerously ill, and for some 
time his life was despaired of. And while he 
was lying between life and death, Arthur 
Bertram, his grandson, was undergoing his 
trial for the wilful murder of the Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh, in the Central Criminal Court, 
London. In his case, as in that of Palmer 
the Poisoner, and many others, it was found 
more convenient to the judges, witnesses, &c. 
&c., to remove the scene of trial to London. 
The excitement that attended it was intense 
and unparalleled. The rank of the victim, 
the romance woven in with the crime, the Love 
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and Murder so closely united — ^the mystery in 
which the whole case had been so long involved 
— all contributed to invest this murder and 
trial with an interest no crime of the kind 
had excited for many a long year. The papers 
were full of the " Dunstanburgh murder ;" a 
broadsheet, by a street author, sold by hun- 
dreds of thousands daily ; portraits, said to be 
of Arthur Bertram, but which had done duty 
for Thurtell, Greenacre, Rush, Tawell, and 
many others, were hawked about the streets ; 
so were lives, histories, &c., &c. Every de- 
tail connected with the prisoner's most trifling 
remark or action was made public ; and where 
facts fell short, fibs supplied their place. The 
mysterious Dunstanburgh murder occupied 
every mind, and was the theme of every 
tongue. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though in triple steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shakespeare. 

The sun rose with unclouded splendour on the 
morning fixed for Arthur Bertram's trial. The 
sky was of the deep, clear, bright sapphire so 
common in Italy, so rare in England; the 
granite of the pavement sparkled in the rays 
of the sun. The flower-girls hawked about 
the cheapest and most common-place oflferings. 
These London Floras were sunburnt, and their 
growth stopped and stunted by the heavy bur- 
thens they had borne from their cradles — ^that 
of life itself not the lightest carried on their 
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broad shoulders ; but Nature never yet made 
a flower which in its first freshness has not 
some beauty, nor a flower-girl who in her early 
youth has not a charm for some one. 

At a very early hour the Central Criminal 
Court was crowded — ^thronged to excess ; so 
were all the avenues approaching to it. Great, 
indeed, was the interest excited by this trial 
for Wilful Murder — ^the Wilful Murder of a 
Peer of the Realm — the young, wealthy, 
happy, hopeful Marquis of Dunstanburgh. 
The romance interwoven with this story of 
blood and crime, the extraordinary details con- 
nected with this deep tragedy, which had 
stolen into the public papers, aud thence into 
every home and heart, filled all with horror, 
doubt, and intense curiosity as to the solution 
of the mystery. The constantly-disputed point 
of Guilty, or Not Guilty ? which had become 
almost a party-question throughout the empire, 
all united to invest Arthur Bertram's trial 
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with a harrowing, a thrilling, a bewildering 
interest, felt alike by all classes, from the noble 
lords and M.P.'s, who were accommodated 
with seats on the bench, to the poor hawkers 
of ginger-beer and lemonade, the vendors of 
nuts, apples, oranges, &c., &c., and the strolling 
Floras of whoqi we have spoken. Outside 
the Court, the mob formed one dense, closely- 
packed mass ; inside, there was not an available 
spot unoccupied. People, outside and in, 
seemed in high good-humour. So bright a 
day ! so interesting a trial ! so much sensation ! 
Oh, it was high holiday for all the spectators ; 
and so it was in ancient Kome, when the lions, 
the tigers, and the panthers were let loose 
upon the Christian martyrs, who preferred 
death to apostasy. 

Among the spectators, and vainly flattering 
themselves that they were incog.j were ladies 
well known in the fashionable world, armed 
with opera-glasses. Quietly dressed and closely 
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veiled, Lady Kockalpine and her daughter, 
Lady Ida, might have been detected among 
these lovers of a sensation drama. But it 
was not merely curiosity that led Lady Kockal- 
pine to that Court. She was very vindictive ; 
she owed Arthur Bertram a bitter grudge, not 
only for winning Edith's young heart, but for 
the part she believed he had taken in depriving 
her and her family of the alliance she had so 
ardently coveted — that of the young Marquis 
ofDunstanburgh. Lady Kockalpine had written 
to Mrs. Croft when first she left her daughter 
in that lady's care, desiring her on no account 
to allow any information connected with Arthur 
Bertram and the proceedings against him to 
he conveyed to Lady Edith. 

** As far as I can judge," said her ladyship 
to Mrs. Croft (by letter), " Lady Edith has 
ceased to interest herself in the fate of that 
most guilty and unhappy wretch. I do not 
think she knows or has tried to ascertain the 
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result of the coroner's inquest. She is a 
strange girl, and I have sometimes thought 
that the fall which, in her childhood, threatened 
to make her a cripple, may in some way have 
aflfected her brain. Let the name of the 
wretched prisoner never be mentioned in her 
presence ; keep all newspapers carefully away 
from her ; and if ever she should make any 
inquiry as to the fate of the young ruffian, tell 
her his friends have got him out of the way, 
and that he is enjoying himself in Paris or 
Brussels, or where you will; and do not on 
any account give her any idea that he is in 
prison, or to be tried for his life. To such 
romantic girls as Lady Edith, a culprit like 
Bertram becomes a hero and a martyr ; and 
looking upon him in that light, there is no ex- 
cess — no madness — of which she would not be 
guilty ! If she thinks him safe and happy, 
she will soon forget all about him, and, I hope, 
accept a certain young duke, who saw her in 
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Paris, and who not only admired her^ but ar- 
dently desires to be allied (by marrying my 
daughter) to une.'^ 

Mrs. Croft had answered this letter in the 
meanest and most abject style, promising every- 
thing her ladyship required ; and Lady Eock- 
alpine then troubled herself no more about 
the matter. 

She was very anxious that Arthur Bertram 
should be found guilty ; and if a something, 
inseparable from woman's nature, made her 
prefer that he should not be hanged, the best 
she wished him was that a plea of insanity 
should be set up, and that he should be con- 
fined as a criminal lunatic during Her Majesty's 
pleasure — namely, for the term of his natural 
life. 

Lord Kockalpine had taken, in secret, an in- 
tense interest in every detail connected with 
Arthur Bertram's trial, and at one time he 
had resolved to be present ; but his courage 
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failed him when the time came, and when 
Lady Kockalpine sent to propose that they 
should drive to the Central Criminal Court to- 
gether, My Lord was nowhere to be found ! 
His absence was the result of a long and 
ghastly conflict with his own tormented spirit. 

He wanted — nay, he burned to know 
exactly, what passed, what transpired, at this 
trial. How could he tell but that the train of 
circumstances might drag him in some way 
before the public, as connected indirectly with 
this murder? 

In all webs, whether woven by the Fatal 
Sisters, and called the web of life, or those 
delicate silken meshes that seem to grow 
beneath the fingers of fair ladies, a touch will 
unravel what it has taken a long time to 
weave. Conscience whispered in the terrified, 
anxious ear of Lord Eockalpine, that at any 
moment the web he had woven so carefully 
might be unravelled, and he stand bare, ex- 
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posed, disgraced, and defenceless before the 
world which had so long been at his feet, 
worshipping in him the great moral reformer ; 
he who had so greatly inproved the discipline 
of our prisons, established reformatories, formed 
ragged schools, and realised what many had 
long deemed impossible — a liberal con- 
servatism. Alas ! alas ! the pillory of public 
opinion is at all times a terrible one ! What 
must it be, then, to him who, for five and 
twenty years, has occupied a shrine placed on 
the highest pinnacle of popular esteem, and 
been worshipped as an idol ? 

No wonder Lord Rockalpine, when the 
awful time drew near, shrank from the dangers 
which, to his excited fancy and deeply- wounded 
conscience, seemed almost like his own trial 
for Wilful Murder — a trial which he had 
evaded and averted for five and twenty years, 
but which he had gone through more than a 
thousand times by day and by night in his 
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midnight vision, on his feverish couch ; that 
couch, with its velvet hangings, surmounted 
by a coronet, and its gilded griffins rampant 
forming the supporters. Yes, he had gone 
through that trial while the busy world slept. 
He had seen the Court — ^the Judge — the Coun- 
sel for the Crown — the Jury of his Peers, He 
had heard the verdict, Guilty! He had 
heard the Sentence, and sank back insensible 
at the long-deferred doom ! And even in his 
grand office at Whitehall, with the noon-day 
sun shining brightly on his despatch-boxes, his 
official grandeur, and his mysterious-looking 
private secretary, he had gone through every 
harrowing detail of the trial, which, ever since 
the fatal day when "the deed that damns 
eternally was done," he, ingenious in self-tor- 
ture, had acted over and over again to him- 
self, at the crowded levee and the Court ball, 
as by the lonely sea-beat haunts of Eockalpine, 
or in the green solitudes of Armstrong Park, 
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or wandering alone by moonlight amid the 
ruins of Eome, or gliding like a ghost 
amid the forests of Baden-Baden, while Lady 
Eockalpine, armed with a card and a pin, was 
seated at the tables of the misnamed "conver- 
sation saloon,", since a deadly silence, the 
silence of impending doom, prevailed there. 

Guilty and miserable wretch that he was ! 
He had no sooner started by express for a 
place at a considerable distance from the 
scene of the trial, than he repented having 
left London, and conjured up a thousand ter- 
rors and " chimeras dire." Among others, he 
was haunted by the thought that his absence 
from the trial of the supposed murderer of his 
noble friend and nearest neighbour, the Mar- 
quis of Dunstanburgh, would excite suspicion, 
appear strange and unnatural, and lead to 
those remarks and surmises which he so 
dreaded. 

However, it was too late. He could not 
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return in time for the trial, had he wished it. 
While the preliminary formulae were being gone 
through, the fratricide was hurriedly slipping 

out of the express at M , his hat drawn 

down, and his coat collar pulled up; bent only 
on escaping unnoticed, and on hiding himself 
among the wild flinty rocks, and wishing that 
the petrifying waters by which he roamed 
could extend their power to him, and turn to 
stone the wildly-beating heart, where Terror 
and Eemorse had held their empire for five 
and twenty years. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



For who, to dull f orgetf ulneas a prey, 
This pleasmg, anxious being e^er resigned — 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

Gray. 



It is a dreadful thing to see any human being 
tried for Wilful Murder. The basest ruffian, 
whose oft-repeated deeds of blood and crime 
are proved beyond a doubt, and for whom, in 
vulgar parlance, " hanging is too good,'' yet 
excites a thrilling interest in all who think 
seriously what life and death really are, when 
awaiting the verdict that may doom him to a 
sudden and violent death. 

But if the vilest culprit ever tried for Wil- 
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ful Murder does, in spite of his low brow, his 
brutal mouth, his small, porcine eyes, and his 
bull neck, yet inspire a sort of interest, what 
must have been felt for Arthur Bertram, when 
he was led into Court by two policemen, 
and placed at the dock ? And what must 
those who had ever known Arthur Bertram 
have felt when the sun shone full on his pale 
brow, his hollow eyes, his thin cheek, and hi» 
figure wasted by confinement, distress, and 
anxiety about Edith and the result of thisr 
trial? 

Directly Arthur Bertram appeared, all evil 
impressions vanished about him. They had been 
excited by the savage portraits which had been 
sold by tens of thousands, heading the most ab- 
surd and impossible life and adventures of one 
whom the street authors designated as " Ber- 
tram, the Bold Bastard," thus calling in "apt 
alliteration's artful aid " to the embellishment 
of their broad-sheets* 
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There was a sublime expression of hope, 
faith, resignation upon Arthur Bertram's pale, 
noble, and earnest face. The thick clusters 
of closely-curling dark-brOwn hair waved above 
a marble brow of power and intelligence. 
In his large, deep -set eyes there was a bright 
calm and a gentle daring. A pale rose tint 
on his thin cheeks deepened into a crimson 
flush as the buzz of surprise and approbation 
at his appearance went through the Court. 
And some were touched to the heart, and some 
women even wept, to see how wasted was the 
tall form, how thin and semi-transparent the 
hand he passed across his brow, how graceful 
in its dignified humility his bow to the judge 
and jury, and how sweetly sad the smile with 
which he recognized Mr. St. Ormond and 
several others of his friends and witnesses. 

Among the witnesses for the Crown, and 
certainly the most conspicuous, was Eoger 
Croft, in his glossy jet-black ^^ Prince of 
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Wales/' and his green velvet sacque (or 
very loose paletot), with gilt buttons ; the 
hideous coat, in short, which a servile tailor 
had named the " Croft,'' after him. 

Lord Hauteville, with his bleared eye, his 
pale and yet bloated face, was by Koger 
Croft's side ; and the two were actually betting 
— and that very heavily— on the trial. 

Marion, Lady Hauteville, gorgeously dressed, 
and looking very handsome, had been driven 
to the spot by Eoger Croft, whose showy equi- 
page had attracted as much notice as that of 
the Lord Mayor of London might have done. 

In spite of an assumed air of independence 
and swagger, and in spite of a borrowed 
bloom, there was a ghastly hue spread over 
Koger Croft's vulgar face ; and all the bluster 
of his manner could not conceal the aspen-like 
tremor that shook his frame. 

Eoger Croft was no voluntary witness at 
that dread trial. He had suffered enough at 
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the inquest on the young Marquis to make 
him dread and shun all public examinations 
and investigations; but he had been sub- 
poenaed, and, much as he dreaded to be pre- 
sent, he yet dared not to absent himself. 

Lord Hauteville, looking very pale and 
bloated, dressed in a slovenly style, unshorn, 
his hair dull and matted, and in his eye the 
dulness, and in his whole person the neglect, 
that characterise the drunkard, had yet roused 
himself— or rather, caused himself to be 
aroused — ^from the heavy sleep of intem- 
perance, in order that he, too, might be pre- 
sent at a trial on which he had some heavy 
bets, and in which his low associates took a 
lively interest, as such men always do in cases 
of murder, or any other capital offence. 

After Arthur Bertram had made his appear- 
ance and been placed in the dock, where, on 
account of recent illness, he was accommodated 
with a seat, a change came over the expres- 
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sion of every face, from the pale, clear, earnest 
countenance of the Judge on the bench, to 
the twelve thoughtful, anxious visages in the 
jury-box ; and even the Counsel for the 
Grown and his junior, with their rather bully- 
ing expression, the barristers present out of 
curiosity, and the spectators who had assembled 
as if to witness a play — all found a " change 
come o'er the spirit of their dream," when, 
for the first time, all their conceptions of the 
notorious ruffian, the savage murderer, Ber- 
tram, THE Bold Bastard, were put to flight 
by the appearance in the dock of the beau ideal 
of an English gentleman, whose countenance ex- 
pressed at once nobility of soul, cultivation of 
mind, and goodness of heart, refined, softened, 
spiritualised, as it were, by the confinement, 
the anxiety, the mental and bodily sufferings 
which had sharpened the firm and flowing 
outline, hollowed the young cheek, traced a 
deep violet shadow round those dark eyes so 
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full of light, and changed the sunny-brown 
and glowing rose tints of youth and health for 
the pale primrose that is the very livery of 
pain. As a stream of sunshine came in, and 
settling like a halo round that noble head, 
lighted up that massive marble brow and 
those deep-set eyes, the Judge's countenance 
relaxed into a smile, the Jury breathed more 
freely — ^for it is a fearful thing to be com- 
pelled by conscience to find a fellow-creature 
Guilty — and each Juryman had decided in his 
own heart that the prisoner in the dock had 
never committed Wilful Murder, 

Even the Counsel for the Crown was a little 
taken aback as he glanced smilingly at the 
dock. The face and form that met his view 
were in no respect such as he had expected to 
see ; for in his close and life-long study of the 
wicked, he had never once met with the face 
of Virtue coupled with the heart of Ruffianism. 
When the Clerk of Arraigns, in a loud, official 
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voice, said, after he had read over the charge 
against the accused — " Arthur Bertram, pri- 
soner at the bar, what say you — Guilty, or 
Not Guilty ?" the silence that ensued was so 
unbroken, and the excitement so intense, that 
the buzz and hum of a fly on one of the court 
windows was distinctly heard ; and when Ar- 
thur Bertram started to his feet, his fine face 
first crimson and then deadly pale, his eyes 
first flaming like those of an angel in wrath, 
and then slowly sufiused with tears, and plac- 
ing his thin hand on his breast, in a loud, 
clear voice, said — *^ Not Guilty, so help me 
Heaven ! Not Guilty I swear it, in the name 
of Him, the Sinless One, who died for sin !" 
a murmur of approbation, which was at 
once suppressed, went through that vast as- 
sembly ; a faint tinge of colour dawned in the 
pale face of the Judge ; the Jury exchanged 
glances that seemed to say, " We believe you, 
prisoner at the bar ;" and the Counsel for the 
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prosecution (alias the Crown) said, in a loud 
whisper, to his junior, " So said Palmer, the 
Poisoner — a fine man, a clever man, a pleasant 
man, too— and we hanged him ! We know 
that ^ a man can smile, and smile, and smile, 
and be a villain/ " 

" Even so," said the junior. " The devil 
can assume the form of an angel of light." 

After the attempt at applause had been sup- 
pressed, the business of the trial proceeded in 
the usual manner, and the Counsel for the 
Crown, who seemed to take as vivid and as 
personal an interest in proving Arthur Bertram 
guilty as if the victim had been his own son, 
commenced an eloquent and closely-argued 
statement, so well linked together by the 
strongest chain of circumstantial evidence — 
so clearly keeping ever before the minds of the 
Judge and Jury the motive of the prisoner's 
crime, that again the brow of the Judge was 
corrugated, and his cheek pale. 
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The Jury now began to look anxious and 
stem, like men who felt they would be called 
upon to sacrifice duty to feeling, or feeling to 
duty; and the tiers above tiers of human faces, 
which had worn the rosy hue of hope, were now 
livid with intense anxiety and deadly fear that 
the noble and intellectual being before them, 
in whose guilt they could not believe, would 
yet, by the force of resistless Destiny, and the 
astute arguments and overpowering eloquence 
of the Counsel for the Crown, be sent, in the 
flower of his life, out of this fair world, and 
leave a blighted name behind him ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" The passionate heart of man entered the breast of the 
wild, dreaming boy ; and he became — ^what to the last he 
must be — her adorer." 

Lady of Lyons, 

The Counsel for the Crown was a man of great 
physical and mental energy. He was what 
Eoger called an " old hand/' and " a cunning 
old file." Habit had hardened his heart. He 
felt no pity, no compunction; to get a verdict, 
was his great object. 

It was not so much that he wanted Bertram 
hanged, as that he could not endure to be de- 
feated or outdone. Still, even he felt the 
necessity of simulating something like pity for 
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the young life he was working so hard to cut 
short. 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury," he 
said, " in the whole of my long professional 
experience, I have never felt the pain I feel at 
this moment. I perceive the impression made 
upon you by the appearance of the prisoner ; 
nay, more — 1 myself, with all the warm im- 
pulses and strong emotions which agitate your 
breasts at work within my own, I cannot but 
wish that the task which it is my duty to 
perform had devolved upon another ; for never 
since I first practised at this bar, my Lord, 
and gentlemen of the Jury, never have my 
convictions and my feelings been more ter- 
ribly antagonistic. It is sl frightful thing 
— and in the pale and anxious •faces of 
all present I see my own impressions con- 
firmed — ^it is a frightful thing to connect the 
idea of a bloody, treacherous, and most re- 
morseless murder, and the awful punishment 
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that awaits on such a crime, with a young 
man of the bearing, the education, the position, 
the intellectual and classical advantages, and 
I will add (at the risk of being accused of a 
weakness), the singulariy interesting appear- 
ance of the prisoner at the bar. It is a 
frightful thing to feel and to know that one 
holds in one's own hand the clue of that dark 
labyrinth of crime, and to feel, too, that after 
tracking him through all the twistings, turn- 
ings, and twinings in the maze of Folly and 
Guilt into which he has suffered Passion to 
lead him, one is obliged, in common justice 
to his noble victim, in common justice to that 
noble victim's friends and relations, and in 
common justice, my Lord, and gentlemen of 
the Jury, to the great family of Man, to hunt 
down this blood-stained criminal of the white 
hands and the black heart, of the cultivated 
mind, but of the ruthless and savage breast^ 
till, the black labyrinth completely threaded. 
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we find him at the foot of the gibbet itself ! " 
Here a murmur of horror and deprecation 
ran through the crowd, and Mr. Charles St. 
Ormond, in wig and gown, acting as one of, 
the Counsel for the Defence, sarcastically re- 
minded his learned brother, the Counsel for 
the Crown, that he was begging the question, 
and acting in direct opposition to the great, 
just, and merciful law of the land, which con- 
siders every man innocent until he has been 
proved guilty. 

"My learned and eloquent brother," said 
Mr. St. Ormond, " has actually brought the 
accused to the scaffold for execution before he 
has been convicted, and has convicted him 
before he has been tried. I must^ therefore, 
beg your lordship to call my learned brother 
to order; for it is as much an act of justice to 
the ' great family of Man' to justify innocence 
falsely accused, as to convict and punish re- 
morseless crime." 

q2 
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"My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury/' 
said the Counsel for the Crown, "it is my 
turn to call the Counsel for the Defence to 
order. My learned brother will have an op- 
portunity for arguing the great question of 
Guilty, oe Not Guilty? when I sit down. I 
will now simply state the circumstances of 
this sad, and, I may say, horrible case. The 
prisoner at the bar, my Lord, and gentlemen 
of the Jury, is a young man who, like Eugene 
Aram and some other scholars in England and 
across the Atlantic, has not found in Learning 
and Science a refuge from Passion. I do not 
wish in the slightest degree to prejudice your 
calm, enlightened, and just minds, gentlemen 
of the Jury, against the accused, when I say 
that his birth is of that kind which has been 
supposed to transmit, with its other disadvan- 
tages and inabilities, a certain lawlessness, 
sadly in keeping with the position of one who 
comes into this cold world with a brand upon 
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his brow, to mark him as an outcast of 
society/' 

Here Arthur Bertram started to his feet, 
his fine face crimsoned with shame and anger, 
his thin hands extended in deprecation. He 
seemed about to speak, but meeting the calm 
eye of Mr. St. Ormond, which seemed to say, 
" Be patient, and bide your time," he pressed 
those hands tightly, first on his breast, and 
then on his burning forehead, and sank back, 
white and trembling, in his chair. 

"The prisoner at the bar, my Lord, and 
gentlemen of the Jury," resumed the Counsel 
for the Crown, " is the unhappy offspring of 
man's sin and woman's shame." 

Here Arthur Bertram's head sank on his 
breast, while his hands closed and imclosed 
convulsively; and Mr. St. Ormond again called 
his learned brother to order. 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury," 
almost screamed the Counsel for the Crown, 
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" I submit it to you whether I am out of order 
in making a statement which, however much 
I may regret to be obliged to make it, is yet 
essential to the full understanding of this case? 
The prisoner at the bar is the son of a lovely 
and ill-starred lady, Miss Clarissa Croft, 
daughter of Mr. Croft, attorney-at-law, and 
agent of the late and of the present Eight 
Honourable Earl of Kockalpine. An impene- 
trable mystery surrounds this unhappy liaison; 
and the name of the prisoner's father has, 
though frequently whispered over tea-tables, 
never been clearly pronounced or positively 
ascertained. SujBEice it to say that Mr. Croft, 
the prisoner's grandfather — a very worthy 
man, and who would have been subpoenaed 
here to-day as a witness, but that he has most 
mysteriously disappeared, and can nowhere be 
found — adopted, educated, and supported the 
prisoner at the bar as if he had been his own 
legitimate child. Having contracted a second 
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marriage, and his daughter, the ill-fated 
Clarissa Croft, mother of the prisoner, having 
died in a madhouse — ^mark thaty gentlemen of 
the Jury — ^having died in a madhouse " (here 
there was a great stir in the Court) — " the 
prisoner was brought up with Mr. Croft's 
young family by his second wife. A story of 
a private marriage of Clarissa Croft with a 
Mr. Bertram, was, I fear I must say it, 
invented by old Croft, to shield his daughter's 
memory, and to give some respectability to 
his grandson's position ; and as the grand- 
father — as grandfathers often do — doted far 
more blindly on his grandchild than on his 
children, nothing was thought too good for 
young Bertram, as it was agreed to call him. 
At an early age he was sent to Eton, and 
thence, at the usual time, to Oxford. At both 
Eton and Oxford he was intimate with the 
young, noble, amiable, and generous Lord 
Pontecraft (since the Marquis of Dunstan- 
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burgh), the beau-ideal of an English noble- 
man; a being in the first warm flush and 
sunny prime of youth, uniting in his own most 
noble person the chivalry of a Norman knight, 
and the virtues of a Christian gentleman. 
This young nobleman, both at Eton and Ox- 
ford, took the young Pariah by tjie hand, 
fought his battles, and secured for him a foot- 
ing which nothing but such generous patron- 
age could have secured, in such an exclusive 
society, to the illegitimate grandson of an 
attorney. It was a noble, a sublime friend- 
ship, on the part of the young Marquis ; and 
I must, I will hope that until Love, with his 
prime minister. Jealousy, broke up this friend- 
ship — as Love always does, when two friends 
Carry their sympathy so far as to adore and 
covet the same ^inexpressive she' — I will 
hope and believe that, before that master- 
spirit came, the prisoner was grateful, wets 
attached to the most noble deceased. 
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^* I do not wish to harrow up your feelings, 
gentlemen of the Jury, nor yet to wound the 
pride and delicacy of a patrician family, the 
head of which boasts a name Seligion loves, 
and Morality reveres — I mean the honoured 
name of the great moral reformer, the Earl of 
Eockalpine '' — (great applause in the Court) — 
*^ I do not wish to wound the feelings of that 
nobleman and his family — God forbid ! — ^but 
in the careful unravelling of this web of crime 
I am obliged to reveal the fact that a daughter 
of that noble house had been placed, in her 
sickly infancy, as a boarder at Mrs. Croft's, 
and had grown up from that sickly, and, in- 
deed, crippled infancy, among the Croft chil- 
dren, and the rocks and moors of Sockalpine, 
and had expanded into health, bloom, and 
beauty worthy of Hebe herself. 

" Domesticated with the Croft children, she 
was also domesticated with Arthur Bertram, 
and a strong attachment between these young 
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people was the result of this unfortunate inti- 
macy. On the young lady's side it was a 
sister's tender and true affection ; in the pas- 
sionate heart of man — the heart of the pri- 
soner at the bar — ^it was Love ! — ^first, wild, 
jealous, adoring, exacting Love ! Remember, 
my Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, that the 
prisoner at the bar is what in some countries 
is called a ' love-child ! ' Passion was his 
only heritage — ^the passion, lawless, wild, ab- 
sorbing of Abelard for Eloisa — of Claude Mel- 
notte for Pauline. The prisoner was obliged 
to content himself with the young girl's gentle 
and sisterly affliction, although you may as 
well try to feed a hungry tiger with rose- 
leaves, as Passion with Friendship. Still he 
tried to be content, until a rival came upon 
the scene; that rival was his old college-friend 
— his boy-patron and protector at Eton — ^the 
young, brilliant, generous Marquis of Dun- 
stanburgh. The noble parents of the young 
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lady approved of and encouraged the Marquises 
suit. The young lady herself could not be 
blind to so much that was good and great in 
a fonn made to captivate, combined with 
manners that could not fail to win woman's 
favour. Here, too, were high rank, ancient 
birth, boundless wealth, approval of parents, 
the world's applause. No wonder the young 
Marquis found favour in the lady's eyes ; no 
wonder the spirit of Cain, the craft of lago, 
and the jealousy of Othello entered the breast 
of the adoring but despised bastard. ^ Who 
loves raves — ^'tis youth's fever,' says the great 
poet Byron. Love and jealousy combined will 
turn any brain — they must have turned that 
of the prisoner at the bar ; f or I am prepared 
to prove that, the night before the murder on 
Dunstanburgh Flats, a fruitless attempt was 
made by supposed highwaymen on the Mar- 
quis, as he drove home at night from Bess- 
borough Castle through the Black Wood, on 
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his way to Dunstanburgh Abbey. I will pre- 
sently call witnesses to prove that a hat with 
a black crape band attached to it, a blood- 
stained shirt and overcoat, and other articles, 
were found concealed in the loft in the summer- 
house near the scene of the murder, and that 
all these blood-stained articles belonged to the 
prisoner at the bar, and have been identified as 
his by many witnesses. I will prove to you, 
also, my Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, that 
a violent and personal conflict had occurred be- 
tween the prisoner at the bar and the most 
noble deceased Marquis, a little while before the 
murder; that the latter challenged the former to 
fight a duel with him on Dunstanburgh Flats; 
that the prisoner at the bar went to the ap- 
pointed spot without pistols or second — ^mark 
that, my Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury — 
without pistol or second ; and I can prove, by 
the evidence of a most reluctant but most 
credible and highly respectable witness, Mr. 
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Roger Croft, junior, who was to have been 
the young Marquis's second on the occasion, 
that he left his lordship on his way to the 
Flats, in order to desire a surgeon to be in 
attendance in case of need ; that he left the 
young Marquis of Dunstanburgh in high 
health, buoyant spirits, and full confidence 
that the lady of his love returned his aflfection; 
and that when, at the end of about twenty 
minutes, he, Mr. Eoger Croft, returned to 
the spot, he found Lord Dunstanburgh lying 
on his face in a sort of fissure between the 
flat rocks — ^the back of his head battered in, 
smashed, pounded as it were — a pool of blood 
surrounding the face and head of the deceased, 
a loaded bludgeon, covered with blood and 
hair, lying on a flat at a little distance, and 
no one near save the prisoner at the bar. 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, I 
know you must feel with me, that if ever a 
murderer was fairly and justly convicted on 
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circumstantial evidence, the prisoner at the 
bar must be that man. How seldom is it 
that the blackest crimes are not done in the 
dark, or in those lone and secret places where 
no eye can see the deadly blow given, no ear 
detect the curse of the murderer, the cry 
for help of the attacked, the dying groan of 
the murdered ! For one murderer convicted 
on the oath of an eye-witness, thousands have 
been proved guilty on circumstantial evidence 
alone. Crime, defiant and fearless, still 
stalks abroad at noon-day, infesting our streets, 
blanching the cheeks of our women and chil- 
dren with terror, and firing the hearts of man- 
hood w'ith the thirst for vengeance ; but, if we 
are a crime-ridden people now, what should 
we be if Murder — Murder, that loves night, 
darkness, secrecy, and lonely places, and 
seldom shows his horrent head and blood- 
stained hand in the light of day, or the open 
haunts of man — ^what should we be, I say, if 
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all who have not been seen to do the bloody 
deed are to be let loose upon society, and 
circumstantial evidence, however convincing 
and irresistible, is driven from our Courts ? 
I know that the unhappy young lady, whose 
name has been mixed up with this tale of 
blood and crime, and whose reason, it is much 
to be feared, has been impaired by the horrors 
she has witnessed, is said to have deposed 
that, on her way to prevent the duel, of which 
she had overheard some inklings, she met with 
two gipsy-lads, crab-hunting among the rocks, 
who told her they had just witnessed a bloody 
murder, and warned her not to go to the 
Flats. This was solemnly deposed to by the 
Lady Edith Lorraine at the inquest on the 
late Marquis's body ; but as the unfortunate 
young lady's manner was very wild and ex- 
cited, and all search for the gipsy-lads had 
proved vain, it was supposed that they 
existed only in the excited fancy of the hap- 
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less lady, and the coroner's inquest very 
wisely resulted in a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against the prisoner at the bar. 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury/' 
added the Counsel for the Crown, ^* if no one 
can think without emotion of a young man so 
gifted in mind, so polished in manners, so 
winning in appearance as Arthur Bertram, 
the prisoner at the bar, suddenly sent out of 
this fair world, and launched upon that dark 
ocean, without, as his deeds lead us to fear, 
the pole-star of Faith to guide his soul to the 
Throne of Grace, can any present think 
with indifference of the sudden and bloody 
close of the virtuous, blameless, and Christian 
life of the young and most noble Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh ? How fair for him was the 
world from which the treacherous blow of the 
assassin severed him ! — that assassin bound to 
him by all the ties of gratitude — ^if gratitude 
could dwell in the breast of treachery, jealousy. 
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and ruflGianism. Love — first love, happy 
love — warmed the noble heart now cold in 
death. Open as the day to melting Charity 

9 

was that hand, now stiff for ever ! If you 
have tears, let them flow for a legitimate 
object — a most noble victim ; make not a hero 
of an assassin, when a great and good man 
has been cut off by that assassin's treacherous 
and dastardly blow — ^the blow all Englishmen 
loathe and despise — ^the blow of one who 
feared to meet his victim face to face, but 
stole behind him, and killed his unguarded, 
unsuspecting benefactor, as ^butcher felleth 
ox/ 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, I 
will presently call the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, and my learned brother. Sergeant 
Darkside, will examine them. When you 
have heard the evidence, no doubt will remain 
on your enlightened, manly, and upright 
minds, gentlemen of the Jury ; and to you I 
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now leave a cause which is the cause of every 
Englishman, whether he dwell in castle or 
cottage, hall or hovel ! May God enlighten 
your minds to see the truth, and strengthen 
your hearts and hands to do what is just ; so 
that your verdict may be received with the 
applause of all just and honest men, not 
merely throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, but wherever among all the nations 
of the world this ghastly and most bloody 
murder has been discussed, with white lips 
and burning hearts !" 

The Counsel for the Crown sank exhausted 
on his seat, and Sergeant Darkside, Q.C., pro- 
ceeded to the examination of the witnesses for 
the Prosecution. 

While the witnesses were called, and during 
the bustle that always attends their appear- 
ance in the witness-box, a murmur ran through 
the Court that the Lady Edith Lorraine had 
arrived, resolved to give her evidence. This 
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was, in fact, the case ; but how it got wind 
no one knew. 

Yes; the devoted girl, thickly veiled and 
closely shrouded, was there, having travelled 
all night to be present ; and having the very 
evening before, while wandering in the woods 
of Kockalpine, been suddenly accosted by her 
detested adorer, Koger Croft, who, fearing she 
might appear at the trial, as she had done at 
the inquest, was there with a carriage ready 
to carry her to a place of confinement ; thus, 
having compromised her fair fame, hoping to 
compel her to accept his base hand. Luckily, 
Edith had concocted her plans, and confided 
them to Kough Rob and his party. 

They, fearing some foul play — for Roger was 
better known than he was aware of — were on 
the watch, masked like highwaymen; and when 
they heard the Lady Edith's shrieks, they 
rushed forth, carried her off in safety to the 
very carriage her odious lover had procured 
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for his own objects, and drove her at once to 
the station, securing him until she was off by 
the express, when they released him, and let 
him do what he chose with his vile self. 

Although the announcement of the Lady 
Edith's arrival had passed like electricity 
through the crowd, no one had as yet seen 
her, nor did she appear in Court till the wit- 
nesses for the Defence were called. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The first witness for the Prosecution who was 
called by the Counsel for the Crown was Eoger 
Croft. Now, Eoger Croft, after his rash, des- 
perate, and futile attempt to cany off Edith 
Lorraine, had remained for about two hours 
bound and guarded by Eough Eob and his 
friends in the depths of the Black Wood. They 
offered him no insult, they did him no injury ; 
but they kept him a close prisoner until they 
felt sure that the Lady Edith was off by the 
express to London ; and they knew that there 
was no other train by which Eoger Croft could 
follow, save and except a very slow one, that 
left Eockalpine at nine o'clock at night, and 
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did not reach London till the following morn- 
ing. By this train, then, Roger Croft, who 
was subpoenaed, and compelled to appear 
at the Central Criminal Court, set off for 
London. 

He looked, as he stood in the witness-box, 
not only very malicious and very mean, but 
very haggard, anxious, and brutally stupid. 
He had not had time to shave, or do more 
than hurry on his clothes, including the green 
" Croft," and the superfine Prince of Wales 
hat. His eyes were red and heavy from 
want of sleep, and the impression he made 
on all present was as unfavourable as that 
made by Arthur Bertram had been the re- 
verse. A shudder passed through the frames 
of the most impressionable among the audience, 
when, from under his red, swollen eyelids, and 
white eyelashes, Roger Croft stole a glance of 
unmistakeable and most malicious hatred at 
the prisoner in the dock, who met that furtive, 
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snake-like glance with a calm, proud gaze, 
folding his arms across his breast the while, 
and compelling Roger's weak, prominent, pale- 
blue eyes to droop beneath the clear, search- 
ing, indignant, and fixed gaze of Arthur Ber- 
tram's dark, soul-beaming eyes. 

" Are you related to the prisoner at the 
bar ?" asked Mr. Darkside, Q.C, with a very 
insinuating smile, addressing Boger Croft. 

"No." 

" Indeed ! I thought he was described as 
your father's grandson ?" 

" He is so described, and has been so 
considered ; but as he was the illegitimate son 
of a half-sister of mine, who was old enough to 
be my mother, I never acknowledged him as a 
relative ; for I have always understood that 
bastards, by the law of the land, have no rela- 
tions." 

" Certainly ; no one can dispute that pro- 
position. Are you aware of any evil feeling of 
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long standing between the deceased Marquis 
and the prisoner at the bar ?" 

"Yes." 

"What was the cause of that evil feeling, and 
when did it first begin ?" 

" My late most noble and most beloved 
friend the Marquis of Dunstanburgh " (here 
Eoger Croft hid his face in his handkerchief) 
" had for some time been attached to a young 
lady brought up by my mother. He had not 
proposed to the young lady herself, but he had 
expressed his intention of doing so to her 
mother, a lady of high rank, who encouraged 
his suit. Under these circumstances, my most 
noble friend was startled one day, on going 
accidentally into Messrs. Hunt and Eoskell's, 
to see in the hand of the prisoner at the bar a 
locket, containing a miniature and a lock of 
hair, which at a glance he recognised as the 
portrait and hair of the object of his own 
suit." 
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"Did any conflict take place in conse- 
quence ?" asked Serjeant Darkside. 

" None. The Marquis, who had not been 
seen by the prisoner at all, passed on to the 
other end of the shop ; and shortly after the 
prisoner at the bar left the shop." 

"How do you happen to know the par- 
ticulars to which you allude ?" said Serjeant 
Darkside. 

" I had them," said Eoger Croft, " from my 
deceased friend." 

" When did the conflict of which my learned 
brother spoke take place." 

" A few days later. My most noble and 
lamented friend, passing through the Black 
Wood — a part of the Kockalpine property — 
came suddenly on the prisoner at the bar, 
who was sitting on a high bank, with the 
locket I have alluded to in his hand. My 
noble friend, who had been accepted in the 
meantime by the young lady's mother as a 
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suitor for her daughter, tried to possess him- 
self of a treasure which he thought and felt — 
as we all should, I think, my Lord Judge, and 
gentlemen of the Jury, in similar circum- 
stances — that no man had a right to possess 
save himself, seeing that he looked upon the 
lady in question as his future wife. The pri- 
soner at the bar, who from his boyhood had 
been a very pugnacious bully, refused to give 
up the prize. A struggle ensued. My most 
noble and beloved friend, whose blood was up, 
called the prisoner at the bar an insolent bas- 
tard, for presuming to raise his eyes to the 
lady in question, and threatened, if he re- 
fused him the satisfaction of a gentleman, to 
horsewhip him wherever he met him. A meeting 
was subsequently consented to by the prisoner 
at the bar ; the place fixed upon was Dun- 
stanburgh Flats, the weapons were to be pistols, 
and I was to be my friend's second." 
Cross-examined by Mr. St. Ormond : 
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"Had the Marquis been accepted or en- 
couraged by the young lady herself ?" 

" Of that I have no certain knowledge; but 
I cannot believe that any young lady could be 
indifferent to the attachment of such a man as 
the Marquis of Dunstanbiirgh." 

"A prior attachment would render such 
indifference very probable. Have you any 
reason to believe that the young lady gave 
the locket in question to the prisoner at the 
bar?" 

" If she did, it must have been as a token 
of sisterly regard, not as a pledge of any 
warmer feeling," said Koger Croft, growing 
livid with the consciousness of the lies he 
was telling, nay, the peijury he was com- 
mitting. 

" This young lady, then, who had known 
the prisoner at the bar from her infancy, had 
a warm, sisterly regard for him — that is some- 
thing in his favour ?" 
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" Oh ! he could bamboozle her or anyone 
else ; but he's a wolf in sheep's clothing." 

" Ah ! the wolf did not wear the sheep's 
clothing at home, you may be sure* A man 
who is loved in his home is sure to be a 
sterling character. No one wears a mask at 
home." (Applause in the Court). 

Here the Counsel for the Crown remarked 
that all this was irrelevant ; that his learned 
brother was wasting the time of his Lordship, 
of the enlightened Jury, and of the whole 
Court. 

Roger Croft then went through all the details, 
with which the reader is familiar, connected 
with the intended duel ; the reluctance of the 
prisoner at the bar to fight his most noble 
friend ; the subsequent arrangement for a duel 
with pistols on Dunstanburgh Flats; his 
leaving the young Marquis to secure the 
attendance of a surgeon ; and his finding his 
beloved, lamented, and most noble friend, half 
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an hoTir later, lying in a pool of blood on his 
face in a fissure of the rocks — a loaded stick 
or bludgeon close by, clotted with blood and 
hair, and no one to be seen on that lone and 
dreary spot but the prisoner at the bar, who 
pretended to be coining towards the spot. 
On examining the bludgeon, it proved to be 
one belonging to Arthur Bertram — ^the witness 
remembered his bringing it for protection 
during a walking tour. 

Koger Croft here sat down, covered his face 
with his handkerchief, and appeared lost in 
grief for his most noble friend. 

The surgeon, Mr. Poke, who had made the 
post-mortem examination, was then called. 
He deposed that the most noble deceased died 
from the effect of several most violent, savage, 
and brutal blows with a bludgeon at the back 
of his head. 

By a Juror : *' Did these blows correspond 
with the bludgeon ?" 
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(Here the bludgeon was produced and 
handed to the judge and jury. The initials 
" A. B." were carved on the wood.) They 
corresponded exactly. 

By another Juror : " Is it possible the de- 
ceased could have inflicted those blows on 
himself?" 

Mr. Poke : " It is impossible he could have 
done so ; they must have been dealt from 
behind." 

The Coimsel for the Crown here observed 
that he did not intend to call any more wit- 
nesses. The case lay in a nut-shell ; and he 
should now await, as soon as the Defence had 
been heard, with confidence the charge of his 
Lordship, and the verdict of the most enlight- 
ened, patient, and intelligent Jury he had 
ever had the honour to address. 

Arthur Bertram then rose, and, as he did so, 
everyheartbeat high, every cheek was blanched. 
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every eye was strained, every neck was 
stretched, every ear was attent. 

At first his voice was low, and betrayed 
some internal agitation ; his cheek was very 
pale, and a tremor ran through his frame ; but 
after the few first words, his voice became 
clear, loud, sonorous, steady ; his maimer firm 
and composed, and a glow was suffused over 
the pallor of his fine face. 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury," 
he said, " I have resolved to address you my- 
self, because I alone, in this Court, hnow that 
I am innocent. I might have availed myself 
of the eloquence of some of the greatest 
orators, and of the special pleading of some of 
the greatest ornaments of the profession, to 
persuade you not to find me Guilty; but 
3trong in the consciousness of an innocence as 
spotless (with regard to this foul murder) as 
your own, my Lord Judge, and yours, gentle- 
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men of the Jury, I disdain all the powers of 
oratory, all the science and chicanery of law ; 
I believe in the irresistible power of Truth, 
and I pray God to enable me to state that 
truth, so that it may carry conviction to the 
minds of those on whose verdict my life de- 
pends, and that which I value far more than 
life — ^my fair fame, and the esteem of all good 
people in general, and of one angelic being in 
particular, 

" The Counsel for the Crown and one of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, Roger Croft, 
have attempted to prejudice your minds, my 
Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, by asserting 
that I am a bastard ; I deny that such is the 
case. I have the word — ^nay, the solemn 
assurance, of my grandfather, that I was bom 
in wedlock ; and he has often told me that, 
although a mystery surrounds my birth, yet 
that it was in his power, and that it would be 
his duty, at a certain time not far distant, to 
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raise the veil that has been dropped over my 
father's name ; and that when that veil is 
raised, and justice done, I shall find myself 
not only the lawful son of a man of honour, but 
entitled to a name I shall be proud to bear. 
The unaccountable absence of my grandfather, 
who has been for some time * missing,' alone 
prevents my proving this point ; and I only 
allude to it because the Counsel for the Crown, 
and one of the witnesses for the Prosecution, 
have tried so bard to make what they call my 
illegitimacy a weapon against me. It was 
with unutterable reluctance, and with deep 
regret, that I heard the name I most revere 
and love upon earth dragged by the witness 
Eoger Croft into this investigation; but as 
this has been done, I have no alternative but 
to disprove many of the false statements con- 
nected with that honoured lady, and with her 
revered and beloved name. Of the midnight 
attack on the late Marquis of Dunstanburgh 
VOL. in. s 
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in the Black Wood at Kockalpine, 1, so help 
me Heaven! know nothing but by report. 
How my hat, my coat, or any other articles 
of apparel belonging to me came to be stained 
with blood, and secreted in the loft over the 
summer-house at the end of Eockalpine Park, 
as the Counsel for the Prosecution has told us 
they were, I know no more than you do, gen- 
tlemen of the Jury! I can only believe that 
the real culprit is some miscreant who had 
access to my room at Croft Villa, and that his 
object was less to murder the Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh, in that midnight attack in the 
Black Wood, than to ruin me; not but what 
his Satanic plan may have included both the 
objects which he has at length triumphantly 
carried out. That after a frank and friendly 
understanding and intimacy of many years, 
and after repeated proofs from the late 
lamented Marquis of Dunstanburgh that he 
held me in high esteem, some modem lago. 
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whose name I may most unwillingly whisper to 
myself, but will not, in this early stage of the 
proceedings against me, proclaim in this Court, 
may have filled his noble heart with jealousy, 
hatred, and rage against me, I cannot attempt 
to deny or to disprove. I would wish to say 
as little as possible about the cause of that 
sudden jealousy, rage, and hatred; not on my 
oWn account, but because the delicate sensi- 
bilities of one whose peace and happiness are 
far dearer to me than my own are concerned. 
I have, besides, little to object to the account 
the witness Roger Croft has given of my 
quarrel and personal conflict with the Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh; but allow me, with all de- 
ference, to ask, what man is there here pre- 
sent who would suffer what he valued most on 
earth to be wrested from him, even by a 
Prince of the blood royal — nay, by a Monarch 
himself — ^however humble a member he may 
be of what the eloquent Counsel for the Pro- 
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sedition has called ^ the great family of Man?' 
The locket the deceased so coveted was mine 
— mine by every law, human and divine. 
The Marquis demanded it of me in language 
the most insulting, and tried to possess him- 
self of it by force. I defended my prize; I 
defended myself. I hurled him from the 
bank on which we stood, and he fell from that 
height into the road. He challenged me; he 
called me by every name which he thought 
would most debase and outrage me; he 
threatened to horsewhip me whenever he met 
me, unless I accepted his challenge. I agreed 
to meet him, my Lord, and gentlemen of the 
Jury; but as my principles are strongly op- 
posed to deliberate murder under the name 
of duelling, I resolved not to fight the Marquis 
of Dunstomburghy but to go alone to the place 
of meeting, to try to convince him that he 
wronged me. He had a noble and a gentle 
spirit, and, left to himself and to the prompt- 
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ings of his own heart, I hoped he would have 
believed me; but had I found it impossible 
to soften or convince him, I meant to say to 
him, * My Lord, I will stand up before you, for 
I am no coward; but I warn you that I shall 
not take aim at you — I shall fire in the air; 
and you, if you aim at me, and I fall, will he 
a deliberate murderer.^ This I meant to say to 
the Marquis of Dunstanburgh ; and I went to 
that meeting on Dunstanburgh Flats without 
any weapon at all, and without a second. When 
I got there, I fancied I was first on the ground, 
for I could see no one ; when suddenly, at a 
little distance, I beheld a loaded stick or blud- 
geon lying on a flat piece of rock ; and on ap- 
proaching to examine it, I recognised it with 
horror as my own, and beheld blood, hair^ 
and brains on its rough and loaded head. 
Horrified, I examined the ground, and beheld 
a slender crimson stream trickling down the 
slope between the fissures of the Flats ; and 
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tracing it to its source, I saw the Marquis of 
Dunstanburgh lying on his face in a sort of 
hollow between two dwarf rocks ; his head 
was frightfully battered and smashed, he was 
apparently quite dead, and not a creature was 
near. As I stood transfixed with horror at a 
little distance from the body, considering 
what step I had best take, and resolved, at all 
risks to myself, to try to lift the Marquis up, 
and see if life was quite extinct, Roger Croft 
came up ; and his loud cries and shouts for 
help reached the ears of two coast-guardsmen 
at some distance, and of a policeman who was 
with them at the time. 

" Roger Croft at once summoned these men 
to the fatal spot, and accused me as the mur- 
derer of the Marquis of Dunstanburgh ; re- 
fusing to hear anything I had to say in my 
own defence, and, in short, giving me in charge 
as the perpetrator of this base and bloody 
murder. 
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" At the coroner's inquest held on the body 
of the late lamented Marquis, the young lady 
who has been already alluded to, and who 
arrived at the scene of the murder soon after 
my arrest, deposed that she, on her way to 
the Flats to prevent the duel — of which she 
had overheard something, in a conversation 
between the Marquis and Roger Croft — had 
met with two gipsy-lads, who were crab- 
hunting among the rocks ; that they were in 
a state of great agitation and alarm, and that 
they warned and entreated her not to go to 
the Flats, as a bloody murder had just been 
done there — a murder of which they, hid up 
among the rocksy had been the unwilling and 
horror-stricken witnesses! 

*' The inquest was adjourned, my Lord and 
gentlemen of the Jury, in order to give time 
for the production of these gipsy-lads. A 
large reward was offered, but in vain — they 
were nowhere to be found ; and after a long. 
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an active, and a fruitless search, they were 
supposed by many, who did not know, as I 
do, the integrity, and the bright intelligence 
of the young and noble lady in question, to 
exist only in her imagination. 

" The inquest was, therefore, resumed with- 
out their having been discovered, and a verdict 
of Wilful Murder was returned against me I 
A warrant was then obtained, and I was im- 
prisoned nearly ten weeks in M gaol; 

but, even in that wretched prison. Faith and 
Hope never deserted me ! Kind friends — 
friends warm of heart, wise of head, powerful, 
wealthy — ^believed me what, so help me 
Heaven, I am — Innocent ! Yes, by my im- 
mortal soul, and all my hopes for its salvation, 
even if my body perish on a scaffold, sacrificed 
to delusive evidence and a false oath — ^I am 
innocent ! I have no doubt that the same 
cruel and remorseless wretch, who planned, 
the midnight attack on the late Marquis, in 
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the Black Wood of Rockalpine, and craftily 
contrived to throw suspicion on me, planned 
this foul murder on Dunstanburgh Flats, 
knowing that I should be there, and must be 
suspected. 

" My great, good, and wise friends saw how 
much depended on the evidence of these 
gipsy-lads, and with the aid, the invaluable 
aid of Detective Meadows, they set to work ; 
they left no eflfort unmade — they spared neither 
time, nor money, nor trouble, nor energy; by 
night and by day they have toiled for me ; 
and the result is, thai those boys have been 
found — that they are ready to give evidence 
that tiiey were eye-mtnesses of this ghastly 
murder ; and tiiaty as I have never seen theniy 
nor they rney it tviU be satisfactory to all parties 
that they should be examined as witnesses j sworn, 
and asked to point out, in this crowded Court, 
the Tnan in whose hand they saw the bludgeon — 
the man whom they beheld, from their hiding- 
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phcey doing this bloody and most brutal 
raurder /" 

Here Roger Croft started, turned deadly 
pale, and cried out, 

" No, no ! I object ; they are suborned !" 
As he spoke, his glaring eyes fell on the 
brown, intelligent faces of the two gipsy-lads, 
who were brought in at this moment. He 
gasped, he stuttered, he tried to speak, but 
voice failed him, and he fell back insensible. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The injurer's face grew pale, 
Pale writhe the lips, the murmurs fail. 
And thrice he strove to speak — ^in vain ! 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

KoGEE Croft's sudden indisposition excited 
considerable emotion in the Court; all 
eyes were turned from Arthur Bertram, 
and fixed with suspicion and disgust on 
Roger Croft — who, however, soon rallied, 
and though his complexion was of a leaden 
hue, his lips white, and his prominent light 
eyes blood-shot, cocked his glossy Prince of 
Wales hat on one side, and proceeded to 
settle his collar, square his elbows, take 
several pinches of snuff, and tap his patent- 
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leather boot with a very smart cane, the gold 
head of which represented a skull. 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury," 
said Arthur Bertram, in conclusion, " I have 
now said all I have to say ; and I feel a strong 
faith, a lively hope, and a firm conviction that 
the witnesses for the Defence, about to be ex- 
amined by my learned and excellent friend, 
benefactor, and counsel, Mr. St. Ormond, will 
establish to the satisfaction of your minds the 
truth of my statement. * I am no orator, as 
Brutus is.' I do not, like the learned and ex- 
perienced Counsel for the Crown, compliment 
you, my Lord Judge, on your penetration and 
justice ; nor you, gentlemen of the Jury, on 
your upright and enlightened minds ; but I 
thank you for the patience and courtesy with 
which you have heard me out. I believe that 
the Lord Chief Justice of England has not 
reached that high eminence without the quali- 
ties that make a great judge, a sound lawyer, 
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and a Christian gentleman ; and I believe that 
a Jury of Englishmen, sufficiently intelligent, 
responsible, and upright to be impanelled 
here, will not suffer themselves to be influenced 
by anything but the facts of this case — ^that 
they will sift it thoroughly, and return a ver- 
dict in accordance with the evidence which is 
produced on both sides. On that evidence I 
confidently rely. What has been stated by 
the witness Roger Croft amounts to nothing 
but a confirmation of the fact that the Mar- 
quis of Dunstanburgh was found murdered on 
Dunstanburgh Flats, and that I was close at 
hand when his cries of ^ Murder I' and shouts 
for help brought two coast-guardsmen and a 
policeman, who had just landed from a small 
boat, to the spot. It is certain, my Lord and 
gentlemen of the Jury, that when I came to 
that place, the corpse of the young Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh was alone ; hut it is certain, 
toOy that the Marquis was not alone when, as a 
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liviny marty he left Dunstariburgh Abbey. 
Who, then, was his companion when he set out 
for the Flats? The witness, Roger Croft. 
That witness states that it suddenly struck 
him that it would be very desirable that a 
surgeon should be on the ground in case of 
need, and that, leaving the Marquis on the 
way to the place appointed, he turned back 
and went to Mr. Poke's house ; but that, not 
finding Mr. Poke at home, he left word with 
the maid-servant who opened the door 
that his presence was required on the 
Flats. Now, that Roger Croft did call 
at Mr. Poke's, I believe — nay, I know to be 
true ; but I think 1 am prepared to prove, my 
Lord Judge and gentlemen of the Jury, that 
he called there after the murder y not before /" 
(Great excitement in the Court.) " I believe 
— so help me heaven ! — I believe this ghastly 
deed to have been done by Roger Croft him- 
self !" (Tremendous agitation ; all eyes 
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turning from Arthur Bertram to Roger Croft ; 
the latter again becoming of a ghastly hue, 
and vainly trying to articulate.) "Yes, I 
believe that Roger Croft is the murderer of 
the Marquis of Dunstanburgh ! 

" When we come to the great question of 
Motive, we find motive enough to urge to 
such a deed a remorseless man of no principle. 
All his life he has hated me, with a hatred 
that has grown with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength. He, too, was an 
aspirant for the hand of the young lady whose 
name has been already mentioned here. 
He was my rival, he was the Marquis's 
rival ; but more especially was he my 
rival, because he knew that the Marquis had 
not found any favour in her eyes. He knew 
that, although it suited the deep and desperate 
game he was playing, to make out to the late 
Marquis that he was loved — he knew perfectly 
well that, however much the lady's noble pa- 
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rents might advocate the Marquis's suit, the 
young lady would never give her hand where 
she could not give her heart, and that that 
heart was already bestowed by her on another." 
(Great excitement.) " I believe, so help me 
Heaven ! that Roger Croft did all in his power 
to exasperate the Marquis against me, and to 
urge him to insult and to challenge me. His 
object I believe to have been twofold — ^the 
death of the Marquis, and mine. I believe, 
and I think I can prove, that Roger Croft was 
at the head of the attack on the Marquis, as 
he drove through the Black Wood, on his way 
from Bessborough Castle to Dunstanburgh 
Abbey, and that he had dressed himself in 
clothes of mine — ^to which, as we were both 
at Croft Villa, he had easy access — in order to 
throw suspicion on me. Had the Marquis 
been shot, and had I been arrested and hanged 
for that murder, he — ^for he has no faith in 
woman's constancy or woman's truth — ^fancied 
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he would have ultimately obtained the hand 
we all three so coveted. As that attack failed, 
he planned a duel between the Marquis and 
myself. He was to be second, but before it 
took place he had obtained a promise from the 
Marquis of a very handsome provision for him- 
self in either case." 

By a Juror : " What do you mean by * either 
case?'" 

" I mean (as the Marquis had intended it 
to be a duel unto the death) in case either he 
or I fell. The Marquis of Dunstanburgh had 
told Eoger Croft that he was resolved either 
to kill me or be killed himself in the duel he 
meditated; and that as, in either case, his 
second would get into great trouble, and have 
to fly the country, so, in either case, he, Roger 
Croft, would find an ample provision secured 
to him by will." (Great sensation). " 1 do 
not believe," said Arthur Bertram, ** that the 
late Marquis's afiairs have been wound up, the 

VOL. III. T 
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will proved, or the legacies paid, as yet ; but 
I do know that he has raised large sums on 
this bequest, and hasbeen living in great luxury 
and dissipation ever since the murder of the 
Marquis. My grandfather's family have been 
in deep distress, and have been driven to 
great straits, by the mysterious disappearance 
of the head of the family, whose absence still 
continues, and is still unaccounted for ; but 
Roger Croft has spent in scenes of what he 

calls pleasure the time I have spent in M 

gaol. It must be clear to all thinking people, 
that if his grief for the loss of his late patron 
were genuine, he would not assume the ap- 
pearance of woe merely when in the presence 
of a Judge and Jury. Those who really mourn 
are not to be found in Cider-cellars, Casinos, 

and at Cremorne " 

(Here the Counsel for the Crown begged 
the Judge to call the defendant to order, as 
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these diatribes had nothing to do with the case 
in point.) 

" In my opinion, they have/' said Arthur, 
turning to the Counsel for the Crown ; " for 
falsus in uno isfalsm in omnL It is only by 
small indications that I myself have been led 
to a conviction which dawned upon my mind 
in M gaol, and from which at first I re- 
coiled with horror, but which many circum- 
stances that have come to my knowledge since 
have completely confirmed, and which I feel 
certain I shall be able to prove — namely, that 
the murderer of the Marquis of Dunstanhurgh 
is Roger Croft himself! Under these circum- 
stances, I make no appeal except to the pa- 
tience of the gentlemen of the Jury, while the 
eminent and learned Counsel who has advised 
me throughout, and to whose generous aid, 
true zeal, and great genius, I owe the power 
of proving that, instead of being a bloodthirsty 

t2 
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ruffian, whose name ought to be execrated 
throughout all time, I stand here, as I verily 
believe, on the verge of being proclaimed a 
martyr. Yes, I am confident that before this 
memorable trial ends, the momentous question 
of Guilty, or Not Guilty ? will be decided in 
my favour, and the odium which has been 
lavished upon me transferred to one who 
really did the foul deed of which I have been 
so unjustly accused. 

" My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury, I 
have done. May the God of Justice and 
Mercy enable you to discern the truth ! and I 
feel sure that, the truth once made clear to 
you, justice will be done to me, and that is all 
I hope for — all I ask." 

A murmur of applause ran through the 
Court, as Arthur Bertram sank back in his 
chair^ and buried his face in his hands. That 
murmur was instantly suppressed by order of 
the Judge, and the attention of all present 
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was riveted on Mr. St. Ormond, as he pro- 
ceeded to examine the witnesses for the 
Defence. Intense excitement prevailed, wheA 
the first name called out aloud in that 
crowded Court proved to be that of the Lady 
Edith Lor^ine. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword. 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Bec(»ne them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 

Shakespeare. 



" I HOPE your father will disinherit that wilful 
fool of an Edith/' said Lady Kockalpine to 
the Lady Ida, when Edith was led in as a 
witness for the Defence. " Oh, I shall faint, 
I know I shall, to think of a daughter of 
mine coming into a court of justice to be a 
witness for a murderer !" 

^^ Oh, he is no murderer, mamma ; I'm 
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convinced he*s innocent, and that the verdict 
will be Not Guilty. That wretch, Roger 
Croft, who leads dearest Hauteville into so 
much mischief — ^he it is who has done this 
vile deed. I see it all." 

" Nonsense ! Roger Croft is a very sensible, 
agreeable person, and a man of good manners 
and good taste. I'll never rest till I get that 
insane creature, Edith, shut up in a private 
lunatic asylum, for her wilful folly in coming 
here to-day to disgrace herself in an open 
Court by parading her degrading affection for 
that young base-born ruflSan. I'll give her 
one chance ; the Duke of Durham is so much 
in love with her, he is willing to marry her 
at once ; if she accepts him — and I cannot 
think she will dare refuse — all will be well ; 
if not, as sure as we're sitting here, I'll have 
her shut up !" 

" Oh, but the Duke of Durham, mamma, is 
such an odious creature ! I remember hearing 
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Augusta say that when she was presented he 
made up to her, and she hated him. He was 
the Marquis of Malplaquet then, with, as she 
said, a hollow roof and a hollow heart, red 
hair, and red eyes. Oh ! Edith will never 
look at him." 

" If she refuses Durham Castle, she shall 
go at once to that admirable private lunatic 
asylum, ' The Happy Home,' " said Lady 
Rockalpine. '^ Gracious heavens ! why, she 
is wasted to a shadow, white as marble ; and 
what horrid object is that by her side ? She 
looks as if she were Mrs. Noah, come out of 
the ark a widow." 

The fact was. Sister Sympathy was by the 
side of the Lady Edith Lorraine, who clung to 
her arm, and looked up into the kind face 
of the Sister of Mercy for encouragement and 
support. The Lady Edith Lorraine ascended 
the witness-box, and every eye was fixed on 
the sweet pale face which was revealed when 
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she was ordered to raise a thick veil which had 
shrouded her features. She was also desired 
to take oflF her gloves (of which Sister 
Sympathy took charge), and this done, the 
beauty of her small, taper, snow-white hand 
excited universal admiration. 

Fervently and reverently she kissed the 
Testament hjtnded to her for that purpose ; 
and with downcast eyes and an orient blush 
suffusing her sweet face, she proceeded to 
answer Mr. St. Ormond's questions in a clear, 
sweet voice, which, soft and low as it was, 
was yet distinctly heard throughout that 
crowded Court. 

"Had the late Marquis of Dunstanburgh 
any reason to believe that you returned his 
affection?" asked Mr. St. Ormond, Counsel 
for the Defence. 

"None," said Lady Edith. "I think he 
was aware that my heart was given to an- 
other." 
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" Was Mr. Roger Croft aware of that cir- 
cumstance?" 

" I cannot answer that question positively, 
but I think he could not have been ignorant 
of it." 

*' Was the locket containing your portrait 
and a lock of your hair given by you to the 
prisoner at the bar ?" 

" It was." 

" Will you relate the conversation you over- 
heard between the Marquis and Roger Croft, 
when you were concealed in the loft of the 
summer-house?" 

Lady Edith related succinctly, and very 
nearly verbatim^ that memorable conversation, 
with which the reader is acquainted. She 
added that Roger Croft led the Detective to 
the summer-house, and suggested a thorough 
search there. 

The Counsel for the Crown and Sergeant 
Darkside vainly tried, by crafty cross-examina- 
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tion, plausible argument, and impertinent 
bullying, to make Edith contradict herself. 
In vain — ^she was unshaken. 

Her evidence produced an extraordinary 
effect. The Judge read over his notes care- 
fully. Strips of paper were banded about. 

Mr. St. Ormond continued — 

*^Are you aware of any evil or unkind 
feeling between the deceased and the prisoner 
at the bar?'' 

" No ; I know, on the contrary, that the 
late Marquis of Dunstanburgh entertained 
the highest possible opinion of Arthur Ber- 
tram ; and that on one occasion, at Inter- 
lachen, where the latter saved my life at the 
imminent peril of his own, the late Marquis 
offered him his patronage, and said Arthur 
Bertram was his beau ideal of an English gen- 
tleman." 

" You may stand down," said Mr. St. Or- 
mond. 
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But Lady Edith lingered for a moment, 
clasped her hands, burst into tears, and 
said — 

"My Lord, and you, gentlemen of the 
Jury, I was brought up with the prisoner at 
the bar — I have known him from his infancy. 
I cannot recall the time when I did not love 
and trust him. I never knew him tell a false- 
hood or harm a fly. He was the best of boys, 
and the boy is father to the man. He is, and 
always has been, the bravest of the brave, 
and no brave man can be an assassin. It is 
not possible that one who has always acted 
like an angel should suddenly become a ruf- 
fian. He is innocent as I am of this black 
crime. May God send into your hearts the 
conviction that dwells here !" 

At these words Edith's voice failed her, and 
she sank back fainting. She was carried out 
of Court, attended by Sister Sympathy. 

Mr. St. Ormond then called the gipsy boys. 
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They were examined apart, and separately and 
severely cross-examined at great length by 
Mr. Darkside, Q.C* But they were not in 
the least puzzled or bamboozled; they per- 
sisted in their first plain statement. Each 
gave his evidence clearly, and with great in- 
telligence. On being severally asked to point 
out the murderer, they, after looking around 
them for some time, fixed on Roger Croft, 
although he tried all he could, by a hideous 
grimace, to puzzle and bewilder them. 

" Pray, my lads," said the Counsel for the 
Crown, " how do you know that the gentle- 
man in the green coat and hat is the same you 
saw on the Flats ? Now, let us hear — had he 
on that same coat and hat ?" 

" Na, na ; he had na the same coat and 
hat, but he had the same gap in his mouth, 
for he grinned when he gived the blows , that 
killed the young Markis, as he's grinning now ; 
and I whispered to Ben, as we crouched down 
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all of a tremble ahint the rocks, ' Eh, but he's 
au ugly brute to look at, with them broken 
teeth and that gap in his front gate;' and 
Ben whispered, ^ Hell do for us, if we can't 
stale awa' unbeknown.' " 

Nothing could shake the gipsy lads, on 
their separate examination, as to the truth of 
this testimony ; and Roger Croft's case began 
to look very bad, and Arthur Bertram's very 
bright. 

The next witness called by Mr. St.Ormond was 
Kit Moss, who deposed to the fact that he and 
others had been employed by Roger Croft, dis- 
guised as highwaymen, to play the young Mar- 
quis a trick, and give him a good fright, by pre- 
tending to attack him in the Black Wood at 
Rockalpine ; that it turned out a very bad joke, 
as one of the party of sham highwaymen wa^ 
killed ; that as he did not belong to those 
parts he was not missed ; and as a great stir 
was made about it, Roger Croft paid them 
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handsomely to hush it all up, and keep their 
own counsel ; that their dead comrade was by 
them buried in the Black Wood, and that there 
the matter ended. 

This witness was repeatedly examined and 
cross-examined, but his evidence was un- 
shaken. 

Kesiah Cripps, housemaid at Mr. Poke's, 
was next put into the witness-box. She swore 
that when Mr. Roger Croft called at her mas- 
ter's, he was very white, and all of a tremble, 
and that she remarked a splash of blood on 
his trousers. (Great sensation.) 

Betsy Blake, parlour-maid at Croft Villa, 
deposed that on two occasions she found Mr. 
Roger Croft in Mr. Arthur Bertram's bed- 
room ; and that she mentioned it to her fel- 
low-servants as very singular, for they never 
had been very friendly together. On one oc- 
casion, after Mr. Roger was gone out, she 
went to the closet to tidy it a bit, and to put 
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in the linen just come from the wash, and she 
missed the straw hat and the queer stick, and 
told the cook of their disappearance. 

This witness was subjected to severe cross- 
examination by Mr. Darkside, Q.C., but was 
in no instance shaken in her testimony. 

Sarah Lomax, cook at Croft Villa, con- 
firmed Betsy Blake's statement, as to her 
having mentioned Mr. Roger Croft's visits to 
Mr. Arthur Bertram's empty room, and to 
the fact of the hat and stick being missing. 

Detective Meadows was then sworn. He 
stated that from the first he had suspected 
that the gipsy-lads had been spirited away ; 
and that he had first ascertained that such 
lads had been located among the gipsies on 
the common, and then he had hunted them 
down. He had discovered them at Ostend, 
to which place they had been trepanned by a 
man answering to the description of Kit Moss. 
Now, he had discovered in Kit Moss the hero 
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of the attack on the Marquis in the Wood ; 
and, as he was employed by Mr. Roger Croft 
in one matter, of course it was natural to sup- 
pose he was in another. He (Detective Mea- 
dows) had with great diflBiculty found the boys, 
with the help of a man of the name of Red- 
path, or *^ Rough Rob,'' who had since disap- 
peared, but who had not rested night or day 
until the boys were found. 

Roger Croft here stuttered out that "Rough 
Rob " was an escaped murderer ; that, in fact, 
he was the assassin of the late Lord Haute- 
ville, and that what he did or said was nothing 
to the point. 

Mr. St. Ormond said that was irrelevant. 
Rough Rob was not called as a witness ; he 
had helped Detective Meadows to find the 
boys. If he was, indeed, an escaped mur- 
derer, a warrant must be issued for his ap- 
prehension, but that had nothing .to do with 
the case in point. 

VOL. III. u 
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Kit Moss was here recalled, and cross- 
examined by Mr. Darkside. He, however, 
confirmed Detective Meadows' report, and 
added that Roger Croft had told him to take 
the boys over to Ostend for the benefit of their 
health and education, as he meant to provide 
for them. (A laugh.) 

The Counsel for the Crown then spoke a 
few words, which evinced great anxiety for a 
verdict against the prisoner at the bar, but 
put forth no argument in favour of such a 
verdict. 

The Judge then proceeded to charge the 
Jury; and throughout a very careful sum- 
mary, a strong bias in favour of the prisoner 
was perceptible. 

The Jury retired for hot more than two 
minutes ; and returning at once, the Foreman, 
in answer to the usual question, announced that 
they found the prisoner Not Guiltit ; and that 
in their opinion the evidence tended so strongly 
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to criminate Roger Croft, that they sub- 
mitted it to his Lordship, whether he should 
not at once be committed upon a charge of 
Wilful Murder. 

After the necessary forms this was done. 

Loud, long-continued, and irrepressible 
cheers followed the announcement of the ver- 
dict of Not Guilty. 

The Judge, before the Court was cleared, 
congratulated the prisoner on the result of his 
trial, complimented him on the high testimony 
elicited in his favour, and added, he left that 
Court, not only without a stain on his name, 
but raised in the opinion of all present by his 
conduct during the trial, and by all that had 
transpired concerning him. 

Arthur Bertram was soon surrounded by 
friends congratulating and shaking hands with 
him. But he was thinking only of one; and 
Sister Sympathy and Mr. St. Ormond, feeling 
for the young lovers, led them to a small 

u2 
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room, where, for a few moments, quite alone, 
the Lady Edith wept on her rescued Arthur's 
bosom, and he thanked and blessed her, and 
clasped her to his yearning, beating heart. 
There, in that little room, they renewed their 
troth, and had just sworn to be true to the 
last, when Sister Sympathy and Mr. St. Or- 
mond returned, saying that Lady Kockalpine 
was eagerly inquiring for her daughter, to take 
her home with her ; and the weeping girl, 
lowering her veil, was, after another passionate 
embrace, and after both Arthur and herself 
had warmly thanked Mr. St. Ormond and 
Sister Sympathy, handed into her mother's 
carriage, and driven rapidly away. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



" Though now to both might Fortune's wrath deny 
The plighted vows, the altar, and the home, 
Yet still and far there glittered on the eye 
Life's only fairy-land — ^the days to come!" 



The Lady Edith's life at home was a very 
wretched one. Her mother treated her with 
supreme contempt ; her father continued 
absent. The Duke of Durham proposed, and 
Edith, affianced to Arthur Bertram, of course 
rejected him. After this, her mother's perse- 
cution became intolerable. 

Poor Edith ! her only comfort was an occa- 
sional note thrust through the grating of the 
Park-lane gardens when she walked there, or 
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a word interchanged with Arthur at the same 
spot at early mom or "dewy eve." Lady 
Rockalpine discovered this correspondence and 
these meetings. She removed Edith from 
London — she took her to Armstrong Park ; 
but Arthur contrived to see his beloved there. 
She carried her to Rockalpine ; there, too, 
Love, who "laughs at locksmiths," outwitted 
her ladyship. 

The day, the dark day, however, came at 
last, when Arthur completely lost sight of 
Edith, and Edith neither saw nor heard of 
Arthur. 

Roger Croft had been brought to trial, 

found guilty, and hanged at N , the assize 

town of the county in which he did the foul 
murder for which he suffered. Almost to the 
last he protested his innocence ; and when the 
final hour came, he was insensible, and was 
carried to the gallows. 
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Three months had glided by, and Edith, 
who was twenty, was, according to a legal 
fiction, of age. Detective Meadows, who had 
always taken a lively interest in Arthur^ un- 
dertook to discover the retreat of his beloved. 
Detective Meadows, like Richelieu, admitted 
into his lexicon no such word as fail. He 
ascertained that the Lady Edith Lorraine was 
concealed and confined in a private lunatic* 
asylum in Northumberland ; " The Happy 
Home '' was its name. It was the same in 
which Clarissa Croft had died twenty-six year& 
before. 

Arthur Bertram had, ever since his trial^ 
maintained himself by his pen. Mr. St. Or- 
mond had put him in the way of doing thisy 
and had, besides, insisted on lending him a 
sum of money to commence his new career with. 

Old Croft had not yet been heard of. Mrs. 
Croft was a wretched being, and so wild with 
grief at the ignominious fate of her darling 
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son, that her friends feared that her own 
safety, as well as that of all around her, would 
render it necessary to confine her as a lunatic. 
Her daughters were very kind to her, and so 
were her three sons-in-law ; for Gloriana was 
married to Mr. Tight-Blower shortly after 
their meeting in London. 

Detective Meadows, having obtained, a 
search-warrant, introduced himself in the dis- 
guise of a nurse into " The Happy Home.'' 
Arthur Bertram awaited the nurse and the 
patient on horseback at an appointed spot on 
a moonlight night. As the village clock struck 
twelve, the Detective, who had enlightened 
Edith as to his mission, appeared, with the 
rescued treasure clinging to his arm. 

Poor Edith ! what with all she had suffered 
in that dread prison-house — that haunt of irre- 
sponsible cruelty — that tomb of the living, 
and the excitement, the hope, the joy, the re- 
action, she was in a fainting state when she 
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was clasped in Arthur's arms, and lifted to his 
horse. 

Arthur's object was to bear his darling to 
the home of the Sisters of Mercy — the bosom 
of Sister Sympathy. Their way lay through 
the Black Wood, and across the wild moor ; 
but just as they emerged from the latter, they 
came suddenly on four men masked and armed. 
These men were lying in wait for Mr. Byles, 
the Earl of Rockalpine's new agent, who had 
lowered their wages, raised their rents, and 
roused them to madness. Rough Rob was 
one of these men; Kit Moss was another. 
They did not mean to murder, but to compel 
Byles to grant them better terms. At the 
approach of a horse they rushed forth, for 
Byles was expected on horseback. Arthur 
had already felled the foremost with his heavy 
whip, when Rough Rob, recognising him as 
the moon shone full on his face, loudly called 
on his mates to fall back, and explained his 
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error. After this, Arthur Bertram proceeded 
on his way unopposed ; and, after some hours 
of hard riding, he reached the home of the 
Sisters of Mercy, and placed his darling on 
the kind breast of Sister Sympathy. 

A month later, with the sanction of Sister 
Sympathy and Mr. St. Ormond, Edith, who 
could not venture to let her cruel parents know 
of her intentions, for they had imprisoned her, 
sane as she was, in a lunatic asylum, was 
married to Arthur Bertram. She was of age. 
She required the protection of a husband after 
treatment so illegal, so inhuman; and, all 
things considered, her friends, her only true 
friends, thought this was the best way of pro- 
tecting her from further outrage, and of 
ensuring her lasting happiness. 

Lord and Lady Rockalpine, when they 
heard of Lady Edith's marriage, cast her off 
for ever. It was not a very long " for ever," 
at least on earthy for one of them ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

They met again, and oft I what time the star 
Of Hesperus hung his rosy lamp on high, 

Love's earliest beacon, from our storms afar, 
Lit in the loneliest watch-tower of the sky, 

Perchance by souls that, ere this world was made, 

Were the first lovers the first stars surveyed. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Lord and Lady Rockalpine held high festival 
at Rockalpine Castle, to celebrate the nuptials 
of the Lady Ida with the Duke of Durham. 

All the nobility and gentry of the country 
were present. The Earl and Countess of 
Richlands, with the Contessa, were among the 
guests. The wicked Count Romeo di Rocca- 
bella had been killed in a fray. Jocunda — 
now a happy mother — ^had written to the 
Contessa, to announce the Count's death, 
which had taken place some months before it 
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was known to her. Lady Eockalpine, upon 
this, forgave the Contessa. 

A splendid dejeuner was spread on the lawn ; 
the poor were feasted in the barn. It was a 
sultry day in August, but the weather-glass 
foretold a terrible storm. Lord Rockalpine 
was in high spirits ; he was flushed, excited. 

The bride and bridegroom were gone, but 
still the feasting went on ; when suddenly a 
new guest appeared at the board. It was old 
Croft — his daughter, Mrs. Cutts, on one side, 
and Rough Rob on the other — so thin, so pale, 
so shadowy, many thought it was his ghost! 

"My lord,'' he said, "I come at last; I 
come from my bed in a foreign land ; I come 
to do an act of justice before I die. Your 
noble brother fell in yon wood ! He fell, not 
as was supposed by the hand of Robin Red- 
path here, alias Rough Rob, he fell by your 
hand, my lord !" 

Here the storm, which had been long gather- 
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ing, burst out, the lightning flashed, the thun- 
der growled, the rain poured down in torrents. 

" Eemove that maniac !" said Lady Rock- 
alpine. 

" My lord," continued old Croft, " on his 
death-bed your brother bound me by a solemn 
oath never to reveal the truth till his father 
was no more. Before that nobleman was 
buried, I was carried off by one who, full of 
plots and lies, has paid the penalty of his 
crimes. He incarcerated me in a French 
madhouse, to prevent my proving the late 
Earl's last will — which I have here — in favour 
of Lady Edith, now Countess of Eockalpine. 
But now that the hand of Death is upon me — 
now that I have been spared only to do justice 
to all — I proclaim not only that you, my lord, 
did that foul murder, but that, as your brother 
had been privately married for four years to 
Clarissa Croft, my daughter (of which mar- 
riage here are the proofs), Arthur Lorraine, 
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commonly called Arthur Bertram, his son, born 
in wedlock, is by rights the Earl of Eockalpine!" 

" You lie ! — it is a foul, abase lie !" shouted 
the Earl of Rockalpine. *' I call God to wit- 
ness it is a foul lie !" 

Here all started to their feet, while a sudden 
darkness wrapped the festive scene ; and the 
next moment an electric flash lighted up the 
pale faces of all present, and revealed the fact 
that the Earl had fallen, with his face on the 
table, struck by lightning — ^killed by the hand 
of God ! They raised him — he was a black- 
ened corpse ! After a life of anguish he had 
died by this sudden stroke — died impenitent 
— died the death of a murderer ! 



Old Croft lived long enough to see his grand- 
son Earl of Rockalpine, and Edith his Countess. 

How fortunate that they were married before 
they were aware that the father of the one had 
been the murderer of the father of the other ! 
That knowledge must else have severed them for 
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ever; as it was, Edith often said that it 
behoved her to be doubly tender as a wife, 
since it was owing to her father that her Arthur 
was an orphan. 

They live in seclusion a life of virtue, and 
are blessed with many heirs and heiresses of 
their beauty and their truth. 

Rough Rob and his Mary are no longer 
compelled to hide. They are well provided 
for now by Arthur Lorraine, the new Earl 
OF RocKALPiNE, who has made Rough Rob his 
head gamekeeper. The new Earl has granted 
a handsome annuity to the supposed Lord and 
Lady Hauteville, now Mr. and Mrs. Lorraine, 
to be paid to them only as long as they live 
peaceably together. 

The unhappy woman, who for five and 
twenty years had figured as Countess of Rock- 
alpine, retired to the Continent, and with her 
own large fortune bought herself, as a husband, 
an Italian Prince. 
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Mrs. Croft died in " The Happy Home." 
After some years of retirement, Arthur, 
Earl of Rockalpine, is beginning to take a 
part in politics and active life. Edith still 
shrinks from that world which, when the veil 
was lifted, beheld in the great Moral Reformer 
(her father) a hypocrite and a fratricide ! But 
home is her sphere of happiness, and the great 
world has no charms for her. 

" Ell, my lord !" said Rough Rob, as smooth, 
well shaven, his hair oiled, and in a bran-new 
gamekeeper's suit, he kissed his Mary's now 
plump rosy cheek, and, followed by his dogs, 
joined his lord on the moors — " Eh, my lord ! 
I'm a new mon the day. But we'd both gone 
through a deal, before the world comed to a 
right understanding of us, and of the moment- 
ous question of Guilty, or not Guilty ?" 

THE END. 
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Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great poets, 
the frailties of great beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great peers." 

FxomThb Tims.— "These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of 
interesting matter is here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's 
reach." 

From Ths Mobnino Post. — " The public are indebted to the noble author for oontri* 
buting, from the archives of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise 
inacessible to the historical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesqu**, and piquant 
sketches of Court and Society, which render his work powerfully attractive to the 
general reader. The work contains varied infonration relating to secret Court 
bitrigues, numerous narratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materials for 
authentic history. Scarcely any personage whose name figured before the world during 
the long period embraced by the volumes is passed over in silence." 

Fbom The Mobnino Hebald^ — " In commending these volumes to our readers, we 
can assure them that they will find a great deal of very delightful and very instructive 
reading." 

Fbom The Daily News.— "The merits of the Duke of Manche8ter*s work are nu- 
merous. The substance of the book is new ; it ranges over by fu the most interesting 
and important period of our history; it combines in its notice of men and things 
infinite variety; and the author has command of a good style, graoeftil, free, and 
graphic " 

Fbom The Stab.— "The reading public are indebted to the Duke of Manchester for 
two very interesting and highly valuable volumes. The Duke has turned to good 
accoimt the historical treasures of Kimbolton. We learn a good deal in these volumes 
about Queen Elizabeth and her love affiurs, which many grave historical students may 
have ignored. A chapter fUll of interest is given to Penelope Devereux, the clever, 
charming, and disreputable sister of the Earl of Essex. The Montagu or Manchester 
ftmily and their fortunes are traced out in the volumes, and there are anecdotes, 
disclosures, reminiscences, or letters, telling us something of James and Charles I , of 
Oliver Cromwell, of Buckingham, of 'Sacharissa,' of Prior. Peterborough, and Boling- 
broke, of Swift, Addison, and Harley, of Marlborough and Shovel, of Vanbrugh and 
Congreve, of Court lords and fine ladies, of Jacobites and Williamites, of statesmen and 
singers, of the Council Chamber and the Opera House Indeed, it would not be easy 
to find a work of our day which contains so much to be read and so little to be passed 
over." 

Fbom The Obsbbvbb.— "These valuable volumes wm be eagerly read by all dasset, 
who will obtain from them not only pleasant reading and amnsement, but instruction 
given in an agreeable form. The Duke of Manchester has done good service to the 
literary world, and merits the highest praise for the admirable manner in which he haa 
eaxricd out his plan." 
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THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotcli Church, London. Illiistrated by 
HIS Journal and Correspondencb. By Mrs. Oliphant. Third 
and Cheaper Edition, Bevised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. bound. 

" We who lead these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's chancter, the 
gnmdeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth : — * I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.* A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understands lier 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. The 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's 'Life of Edward Irving' supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetic skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fiiUy sketched, but exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression." — Edinburgh Renew, 

"We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautifhl and pathetic narrative. Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will close without 
regret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. * * * The journal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just apprecia- 
tion of his noble and simple character." — BfaekteooiTs Magatinf. 

" A truly interesting and roost afi'ecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of rSigious biography. There are few lives that will be fuUer of 
instruction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

" A highly instructive and profoundly interesting life of Edward Irving."— 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor Hugo. 

Authorized English Translation. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. 

" M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeare. M. 
Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective picture: 
Imagination and pleasant fency are mingled with the fects. There is high colouring, 
but therewith a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait of Shakes- 
peare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are manipulated l^ a 
master's hand, and consequently there is an agreeable air of novels even about the 
best known circumstances." — Athenaeum. 

"'I dedicate to England,' says Victor Hugo, in his brief prefiM:e, *this book, the 
glorification of her poet' The word was well chosen. This volume is a glorification 
in the best sense of our poet's genius. It is the tribute of an enthusiastic and even a 
devoted admirer. Goethe may have entered more thoroughly as an artist into the 
artistic appreciation of Shakespeare. Schlegel has more elaborately studied his mean- 
ing and his forms ; but no foreign admirer ever acknowledged a more complete homage 
to our great national dramatist thui does Victor Hugo in this remarkable book. The 
production of this book does honour to the intellect andthe critical taste of Victor Huga 
It is a splendid and generous tribute to the great national poet of England— « noble 
contribution to the ceremonials of homage which are now proceeding. It merits the 
rare commendation that it says absolutely nothing about Shakespeare which belongs to 
the commonplace. Its warmest ei^ogium is not mere praise without meaning; all has 
spirit, intellect and heart in it" — Homing Star. 

** Victor Hugo has given us in this volume, not so much a commentary upon ihs 
works of our great dramatist as a brilliant r€sum^ of the versatility of his genius, and 
a masterly analysis of his wonderfidly creative power. He has given us vivid sketches 
of all the leading personages in the dramas of Shakespeare, in which much subtle 
observation, pungent wit startling antithesis, and thoughtful acumen are displayed; 
so that we may safely afSrm the comments of the brilliant Frenchman upon the wwks 
of our great dramatist will live when those of many of our own dull countrymen are 
consigned to oblivion."— ifeMen^^r. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By William Baekington D' Almeida. 2 vols., 
post 8vo, with lUnstrations, 21s., bound. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 
jamin LuMLBY, Twenty Years* Director of Her M^esty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 168. 

" Behind the scenes ! What a magical attraction there is in the words. As a reve- 
Uttion from this unknown world, the Reminiscences of a twenty years' management of 
the Opera could not fiiil to command attention, even if they comprised a period less 
interesting in itself and in its influence on the position of musical art in this country 
than that which is covered by Mr. Lmnley's narrative. Our space does not allow us to 
follow Mr. Lumley in his many anecdotes of artist life, or in his criticisms on the 
celebrated artists who have from time to time peopled his stage. His judgments strike 
us as not only discriminating, but eminently fair and caxi^d."— Saturday Review. 

"As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at all 
comparable to these unusually brilliant and most diversified Reminiscences. They 
reveal the Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us luringly— as it were, led by the 
button-hole— behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profoundly- 
attractive phrase. They introduce us to all the stars— now singly, now in very con- 
stellations. They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge so 
intimate of what has really been doing there in the Realm of Song, not only behind the 
scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director himself; 
that we are au eourant with all the whims and oddities of the strange world in which 
he fills so high and responsible a position. Reading Mr. Lumley, we now know more 
than we have ever known before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as Pasta, and 
Catalini, and Malibran, and Grisi, and Sontag, and Piocolomini— of such lights-footed 
fiiiries of the ballet as Taglioni, and Fanny EUsler, and Cerito— of such primi tenori as 
Subini, and Mario, and Gardoni, and Giuglini— of such baritones as Ronconi and 
Tamburini— or of such bassi profondi as the wondrous Staudigl and the mighty 
Lablache. Nay, Mr. Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the 
clang of the orchestra, into the dream-haimted presence of the great composers of the 
age, bringing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Rossini, and Mendelssohn, 
and Meyerbeer, and Verdi, and Balfe, and Donizetti He lets us into the mysteries of 
his correspondence— now with Count Cavour, now vith Prince Mettemich. For, in his 
doings, in his movements, in his negotiations, Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassa- 
dors, and Governments are, turn by turn, not merely vaguely and courteously, but 
directly and profoundly interested! Altogether, Mr. Lumley 's book is an enthrkUing 
one. It is written with sparkling vivacity, and is delightf^y interesting throughout" 
^Sun. 

"Everyone ought to read Mr. Lumley's very attractive 'Reminiscences of the 
Opera.' In the fkshionable, dramatic, and literary worlds its cordial welcome is assured. 
It is a most entertaining volume. Anecdote succeeds to anecdote in tiiis pleasant book 
with delightful fluency."— ^/^/. 

CHEAP EDITION op LES MISERABLES. By 

VICTOR HUGO. THE AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION, lUustrated by Millais, price 6s. 
bound, forming a Volume of Hubst and Blackett's Standard 
LiBRABT OP Cheap Editions of Populak Modbbn Woeks. 
" We think it will be seen on the whole that this work has something more than the 
beauties of an exquisite style or the word-compelling power of a literal y Zeus to recom- 
mend it to the toider care of a distant posterity ; that in dealing with aU the emotions, 
passions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor Hugo 
has stamped upon every page the hall mark of genius and the loving patience and con- 
scientious labour of a true artist But the merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely 
consist in the conception of it as a whole, itabounds page after page with details of 
unequalled beauty.^' — Quarterlif Review. 

" * Les Miserables ' is one of those rare works which have a strong personal interest in 
addition to their intrinsic importance. It is not merely the work of a truly great man, 
but it is his great and &vounte work— the fruit of years of thought and labour. Victor 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present century who is en- 
titled to be considered as a man of senius He has wonderfiil poetical power, and he 
has the &culty which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beautiftil 
as wdl as striking pictures. Another feature for which Victor Hugo's book deserves 
higli praise is its pei feet purity. Anyone who reads the Bible and Shakspeare may 
read * Les Miserables.* The story is admirable, and is put together with unsurpassable 
art, care, life, and simplicity. Some of the charKten axe drawn with c on m mm ate 
»\ail."—DaUp Newu 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KH0NDI8TAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. Bjr Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 vol., 
8vo., with lUastrations, 14s. 
"Hajor-General Campbdl's book is one of thrilling interest, and muat be pronounced 
the most remarkable narrative of the present season.**— it (ftmeeinn. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Peophect. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 1 vol. 78. 6d. 

"Among the sut^jects expounded by Dr. Gumming in this interesting volume are 

The LitUe Horn, or, The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Turkey; Ihe Lost Ten 

Tribes ; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, France. Russia, America, Great 

Britain, &c** — Obnrver. ** One of the most able of Dr. Cumming's works.** — Messenger. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Peison Mateon, Author of " Female Life in 

Prison." 2 vols., 21s. 

** This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthfiil in every important particular—a 

ftithfiil chronicle of a woman*s fall and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widely 

read.*' — Examiner, "There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 

moreover, is very well writtexL'* — Atherueum. 

" Once or twice a-year one rises from reading a book with a sense of real gpratitude 
to the author, and this book is one of these. There are many ways in which it haa a 
rare value; The artistic touches in this book are worthy of De Foe.*'—Beader, 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 

CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 

By Mrs. Mutee, Wife of Lient-Colonel D. D. Mutee, 13th (Prince 

Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 
"Mrs. Muter*s travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work has the interest of a romance 
added to that of history.** — Athenceutn. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY : being a Summer's Ride beyond the Grbat Wall of 

China. By Geo rob Fleming, Military Train. 1 vol., royal 

8vo., with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fleming*s narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden r^on to 

tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life>like descriptions are 

interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 

them revealing no common artistic power.*' — Spectator. 

" Mr. Fleming has many of the best qualities of the traveller— good spirits, an excel- 
lent temper, sound sense, the faculty of observation, and a literary culture which has 
enlarged his sympathies with men and things. He has rendered us his debtor for 
much instruction and amusement The value of his book is greatly enhanced by the 
Illustrations, as graphic as copious and well executed, which is saying much." — Reader. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c 
1 vol., demy 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. 
"Dr. Mouat*s book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contzibutian to 
ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader.** — Athenanan, 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 6s. 
"A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satis&ctaiy than any m 
have yet met with.*'— Z>a<^ Newt. 
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A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA & JAPAN. 

By Akna D'A. 1 YoL, with Illastration, 14s. 
**Thi8 book ig written in a lirelj, agreeable, natural style, and we cordially leoom- 
mend it as containing a ftind of vaiied information connected with the Fur Eajt, not to 
be found recorded in so agreeable a manner in any other volume with which we are 
acquainted."— iVetc 

THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. liOWTH, Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
ninstrated by the Hon. £liot Yorkb, M.P. 8vo. ISs. 
"Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington Irying." — AthnuBum. 
" If Mr. Lowth's ctmversation is only half as good as his book, he must be a very 
charming acquaintance. The art of gossiping in his style, never wearying the listener, 
yet perpetually conveying to him valuable information, is a ver^ rare one, and he pos- 
sesses it in perfection. No one will quit his volume without feehng that he understanda 
Brittany and La Yead^"—SpeeUUor. 

THE LAST DECADE or a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY of HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By 
M. W. Fbebe. 2 vols., with Portraits. 
**The best and most comprehensive work on the reign of Heniy IV. available to 
En^h readers." — Examiner, 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. HosKiMS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 16s. 
** An oninently interesting and attractive book, containing much valuable informa-. 
tion. Intending Nile travellers, whether for science, health, or recreation, could not 
have a better companion. Mr. Uosldns's descriptions are vigorous and graphic, and 
have the forther merit of being fresh and recent, and of presenting many striking pic- 
tures of Egypt and its people in our own days."— ^eratf. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By F&bdbika Bbbmbs. Translated by Mabt 
HowiTT. 2 vols. 
** The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the publi&"— 
AthmcBum. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cabdinal Wisbman. 8vo. 5s. 
"Cardinal Wiseman's interesting work contains suggestions of real value It is 
divided into three heads, treating respectively of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The cardinal handles his subject in a most agreeable manner." — Art JounuU. 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

of the TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 
" This work is fiiU of amusing and interesting anecdote, and supplies many links In 
the great chain of events of a most remarkable period. — Examiner, 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Hbnry WoODHB\D. 2 vols, with Portrait. 
" An impartial history of the life of Oueen Christina and portraiture of her charactear 
■re placed before the public in these vuuable and interesting volumes.*'— iV«M. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.RI.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 2l8. 
** All concerned in that momentous question— the treatment of our convicts— may 
peruse with interest and benefit the very valuable information laid befiore them by Mx. 
Qibson in the most pleasant and ludd manner pos(iible."-^tm 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavahaoh, Author of " Nathalie,*' " Addle," " French Women of 
Letters," "Queen Mab," &c. 2 vols. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Bawsoh Gardimeb, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 2 vols. 6to. SOs. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Chables Abbiyabbne. 2 v., 8to. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, KG. 3 vols. 

A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" This very channing story is a perfect poem in prose. Lovingly and tenderly is the 
career of the young artist depicted by one who apparently knew and appreciated him 
well Many will recognise in the biographer a writer who has on more than one occa- 
sion found £Eivour with the public, but never has he written more fireshly, more charm- 
ingly, than in the pages of this pathetic romance of real life." — Sun. 

PECULIAR. A TALE OF THE GREAT 

TRANSITION. Edited by William Howitt. 3 vols. 
*' Since Mrs. Stowe's * Uncle Tom ' we have had no tale of a similar nature so traci 
so life-like, till the present publication of ' Peculiar.' " — Observer, 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Waltbb Thobnbubt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Hlustrations. 

TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyag^e round Vancouver's Island. By 
Captuhi 0. E. Babbett Lbnnabd. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNOEB. Translated, by W. B. Mao Cabb. 8vo. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Chables John Andbbsson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AiTD thb Russian Acquisitions on the Confines or 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Hbb Majbstt. Second Edition. Royal 8vo., with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. B7 Hrnbt F. Chobiat. 2 toIr., with Portraits. 

LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mbs. Nobton. 

Cheap Edition. Illtuitrated by MiUAiB. 6s., boond. 
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Publtghed annualfy^ in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Arms heauttfldljf 
engraved, handsomehf bound, with gUt edgee, price 81a 6d!. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITT. 



TEB THIBTT.TEIR]) EBITION FOB 1864 18 mW BEAFT. 



XiOdob's Fbbraob and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the mot t 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthoritj on all questions respecting the family 
iiistories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work hai? 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of He:r 
Majestj, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its clftss in which, ihi* 
type being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it snpremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informal 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
Introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST 07 THE FBIKCIFAL CONTBHTS 



Historical View of the Peerage; 
Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peeraga 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective List of Peers, In their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Familj. 
Peers of the Blood SoyaL 
The PeeMge, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of snch Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Snnuones of all the- 

Peera. 



The Archbishops iaad Bishops of En£^d« 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed bj 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of.Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husbands' Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. having mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Honourable 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Ladjb 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trana" 
lated. 



Lodge s Peerage must supersede aU other works of the kind, for two reasons : first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the sulgect "— fio? cftitor 
"A work which corrects aU errors of former works. It is a most uaeftil publication."— 7fai«j 
»• As perfect a Peerege as we are ever likely to see published."— 5iroML 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MATTIE: A STRAY. By the Author of "No 

Church," " Owen : a Waif," &o. 3 vols. 
'* There is great ability in this ^ntik.**— Spectator. ^ A rery attractive, Interesting 
and naturally-told tale. It well mstains the author's high reputation.'*— iSfim. ** Aa 
admirable work. It is a picture of life m true and Yivid in its details as to zivet the 
attention from first to last**— /deader. 

A GUAEDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of "A 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," &o. 2 vols. 
"Clever as are most of the authoress's productions, we are inclined to think she 
never did greater justice to her talent than when she wrote * A Guardian AngeL' This 
■greeaUe story will be (me of the most popular she has ever published."— J/isusfH^. 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeafpbeson, Author 

of " Live it Down," &o. 3 vols. 
**Mr. Jealfreson's present novel is in every respect satisChetory; it has a wdl- 
conMved, well-built-up plot ; it is cazeAiUy writtoi, and has a solidity and force that 
impress the reader with a sense of the reality of the story. We have read it through with 
interest, and can zeoommend it to our readers. It is a pleasant, healthy book."-~ 
AtheMButn. 

SYBILLA LOOKWOOD. By Noell Radecliffe, 

Author of •* Alice Wentworth," " Wheel within Wheel," Ac. 3 r. 

GUILTY; OR, NOT GUILTY. By the Author of 

" Consin Geoflfrey," Ac. 3 vols. 

CUM WORTH HOUSE. By the Author of " Caste," 

" Mr. Arle," Ac. 3 vols. (In Aognst.) 

JOHNGRESWOLD. By the Authorof "Paul FerroU." 

** * John Oreswold ' is not only a good book, but one of the very few sUnies which 
one cares to look over again after reading them through. The author has produced a 
most careAil and interesting sketch of a phase of simple passion."— tSoturdajr Review. 

JANITA'SOEOSS. Bythe Author of "St-Olave's." 3v. 

"There is real devemee s in ^Janita's Cross.* The characters are distinctive and 
Ufe-likb"— /Saturday Review. " * Janite's Cross * is an improvement on ' SL Olavea.* 
There is the same simplicity of style and elaboiation of detail which gave a life-Uke 
reality to the former novel; but ' Janita's Cross* is the more agreeaUe story of the 
two."— Athenasum. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" It is not often that we light upon a new novel of so much merit and Interest as 
* Barbara's History.* It is a very graceful and charming book, with a well>managed 
story, dearly-cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. 
It is a book which the world will like. Tliis is high praise of a work of art, and so we 
intend iV—The Timet. 

ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FAMILY, 

By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 3 vols. 
*' This novel tells of adventure in plenty, and tells it Interspersed ^th many a good 
social anecdote, or shrewd and wholesome note upon the ways of life, with unstrained 
liveliness and truth. The story, grave or gay, is, to the last, entertahiing as a swift and 
lifb-like detail of adventures."— i?xamMer. 

DR. JACOB. By the Author of "John and I." 3 v. 

** There is much fireshness and originality about this book."— ^o^iirday Review. 

ADELA CATHCART. By Geobge MacDonaij>, 

UJl., Author of " David Elginbrod," Ao. 3 toU. 
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